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WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


ih the death of Wendell Phillips, which | had been prominent and influential on 

occurred on the 2d of February last, | the side of truth and progress. In clear- 
the American people are called to de- | ness of intellectual perception, in breadth 
plore the loss of one who, for forty years, | of moral sentiment, in ability to analyze 
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the principles of human conduct, and to | 


declare his opinions in terms at once 
graceful and persuasive, Wendell Phillips 
stood in the forefront a peer with the 
most gifted, the most philanthropic, the 
most earnest, the most fearless. 

He had been one of the foremost ora- 
tors of the century for forty years, yet 
his vigorous sentences, with their refined 
phraseology and accompaniment of grace- 
ful gesture, were only the external of the 
man, “ only the fine clothing of the spirit- 
ual utterance.” If Wendell Phillips had 
never addressed an audience from the 
platform he would still have been a great 
man—for he would have written more, 
and when men of radical mind take to 
writing instead of speaking, they delve 
deeper and express more of themselves. 
And may we not say it, they are much 
less subject to mistrust and misinterpre- 
tation. 

Wendell Phillips was born in Boston, 
Mass., on the 29th of November, 1811. 
His father was John Phillips, who had 
been somewhat prominent in the affairs 
of that city, both socially and politically. 
When Boston was organized into a mu- 
nicipality, he was elected its first mayor. 
Young Wendell was educated with a view 
to the law, being graduated at Harvard 
College and at the Cambridge Law- 
school, and admitted to the bar of Suf- 
folk County in 1834. In the outset of 
his legal career his attention was drawn 
to the subject of slavery, as its agita- 
tion in Congress, and by public men 
North and South, was then producing 
great excitement, and there were out- 
breaks of popular feeling in Massachu- 
setts bordering on frenzy. Especially was 
this the case in 1835, when a mob occu- 
pied the principal streets of Boston. Mr. 


“a2 : . . . | 
Phillips witnessed this manifestation of 
. , cae 
unbridled passion, and was led to join | 


the Abolitionists in 1836, even going so 
far in his sincerity of interest as to with- 
draw from the practice of law in 1839, 
feeling that as a lawyer his oath of 
loyalty to the Constitution of the United 
States would be a hindrance to his devo- 
tion in the new cause. In the warmth of 
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his enthusiasm, he became one of that 
extreme Garrisonian school that account- 
ed every institution in politics, society, 
industry, and religion that was construed 
favorably to the then existing order of 
affairs, as in league with the powers of 
evil, and to be disregarded if not de. 
stroyed. 

In December, 1837, he made the first 
speech which drew notice to him, as one 
likely to prove a leading spirit in the 
anti-slavery movement. 

The occasion was a meeting of citizens 
in Faneuil Hall, “to notice in a suitable 
manner the recent murder in the city of 
Alton of the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, a 
native of New England and a citizen of 
Illinois, who fell in defence of the free- 
dom of the press.” At a moment when 
the purpose of the meeting seemed likely 
to be defeated, and the resolutions re- 
jected by the opposition of Attorney- 
General Austin, Mr. Phillips, who was 
among the audience, arose, and in an 
outburst of eloquence, rebuked the Attor- 
ney-General for the sentiments he had 
uttered, and secured the passage of the 
resolutions. 

From that time on Mr. Phillips’ history 
is identical with that of the Abolition 
Movement. He even advocated disunion 
as the most effective plan to secure negro 
emancipation in the Southern States. 
When the civil war began, he sustained 
the Government with the same object in 
view. In 1863-4 he advocated with fervor 
the enfranchising, educating, and arming 
the freedman; and for the two first- 
named purposes he continued the organ- 
ization of the Anti-slavery Society until 
after the adoption of the fifteenth amend- 
ment in 1869. In 1870 he was the Tem- 
perance and Labor-reform candidate for 
Governor of -Massachusetts, 
about 20,000 votes 

By organization he was a leader; his 
active temperament, his sensitive con- 
scientiousness and strong combativeness, 
together with the years of experience in 
the turbulent contest into which he threw 
himself so early, made him an agitator. He 
knew no middle ground in the advocacy 


receiving 
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of acause. He was an iconoclast, says a | 
writer in a former number of this maga- 
zine, who spared no image that hindered 
him in his progressive march. He seemed 
to have a “cranky” wish to be prominent 
on the losing side of a cause or a contro- 
versy. His sympathies were with the 
“under dog” in the fight. When a-hunt- 
ing for human game he pointed his 
weapon of reproach, censure, and in- 
vective at some of the tallest men, and 
made war with the police authorities, 
the judiciary, the army, the legislature, 
the club. He is found employing his 
eloquent tongue in favor of woman suf- 
frage and against capital punishment. 
He accounted the hanging of Guiteau a 
crime. 

About two years ago he delivered the 
oration at the centennial anniversary of 
the Phi-Beta-Kappa Society of Harvard, 
an assemblage of the very é¢fe of New 
England culture and education. When 
describing the characteristics of “The 
Scholar of the Republic,” he marshalled 
into line all his unpopular ideas, and with 
magnificent diction thrilled his great au- 
dience with “ mingled feelings of delight, 
astonishment, surprise and anger.” He 
held up to their own derision the very 
men and women of his audience, while he 
bade them contemplate the men of labor 
and toil as deserving their praise. He 
showed them how college-bred men “ fail 
in their republican duty when they allow 
others to lead the agitation of the social 
questions which stir and educate the age.” 
He thus explained the significance of 
“ Agitation ”: 

“Agitation is an old word with new 
meaning. Sir Robert Peel, the first 
English leader who felt himself its tool, de- 
fined it to be ‘marshalling the conscience 
of a nation to mould its laws.’ Its means 
are reason and argument—no appeal to 
arms. Wait patiently for the growth of 
public opinion. That secured, then every 
step is taken forever. An abuse once 
removed never reappears in history. The 
freer a nation becomes, the more utterly 
democratic in its form, the more need of 





this outside agitation. Parties and sects 
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laden with the burden of securing their 
own success can not afford to risk new 
ideas. ‘Predominant opinions,’ said 
Disraeli, ‘are the opinions of a class 
that is vanishing.’ The agitator must 
stand outside of organizations, with no 
bread to earn, no candidate to elect, no 
party to save, no object but truth—to 
tear a question open and riddle it with 
light. In all modern constitutional gov- 
ernments, agitation is the only peaceful 
method of progress. Wilberforce and 
Clarkson, Rowland Hill and Romilly, 
Cobden and John Bright, Garrison and 
O'Connell have been the master spirits 
in this new form of crusade. Rarely in 
this country have scholarly men joined, 
as in a class, in these great popular 
schools, in these social movements which 
make the great interests of society ‘crash 
and jostle against each other like frigates 
inastorm.’ It is not so much that the 
people need us, or will feel any lack from 
our absence. They can do without us. 
By sovereign and superabundant strength 
they can crush their way through all ob- 
stacles.” 

He was the son of fortune, and hence 
had the time and the money to pursue 
his way to his liking. He married a lady 
who inherited wealth, and gave it freely 
to the cause Mr. Phillips had espoused. 
He was, however, plain and simple in his 
living and tastes, occupying an old house 
on Essex Street, Boston, until driven out 
of it by the march of local improvement. 
And it was a great grief to him, though 
no other man of like tastes and means 
would have lived in such a place of noise 
and turmoil. On one side of the plain 
brick house was a shoemaker’s store and 
on the other a drinking saloon. On the 
brown door was painted in black the 
name of Phillips. His library, or study, 
was a room on the second floor, heaped 
and littered with bocks, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, pictures, busts, statuettes, 
etc. There was one sofa clear and about 
two chairs—everything else was buried. 

Although a born aristocrat, he was in 
heart a man of the “people.” A lover ot 
art and science, of beauty and culture in 
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all its phases, he collected few pictures 
or bronzes or marbles, preferring to give 
their cost to the poor. No really needy, 


deserving man or woman ever appealed | 


to him in vain. It was said by one who 


knew him, “ He is constantly doing good, | 
but he is so secretive and silent concern- | 


ing his benevolence that nobody hears of 
it unless by accident.” 
private was simple and natural; it put 
persons at their ease; yet it was the man- 
ner of a patrician, and “ men of the com- 


His manner in | 


| 


! mired him, though they always felt the 

difference between him and themselves,” 
| His wife, a beautiful woman in her youth, 
and an heiress of wealth, early became a 
chronic invalid. He had no children. 
To his wife he was accustomed to ascribe 
all the best things he had done. She en- 
couraged, aided, sustained him in his self- 
appointed work from the outset, and noth- 
ing in his life was more touching and ad- 
mirable than his affectionate devotion 


| toward her. 


mon sort who met him esteemed and ad- | 


WENDELL 


PHILLIPS. 


HE saw humanity in tears and chains, 
Beaten and robbed, and by the wayside bleeding, 
And priest and levite passing by unheeding 
The sufferer’s cries and wounds, and crimson stains, 
And then, in eloquent and marvellous strains 
He spoke, and thrilled the nation with his pleading, 
Standing by justice, not one step receding. 
** Scorning the gifts of fame” and golden gains, 
That he might better aid the task of raising 
The poor downfallen and downtrodden man. 
The music of his speech, the world is praising, 
Made him the eloquent Samaritan ; 
Whose lips were at the altar touched with coals, 
That melted hearts and kindled kindred souls. 


JACOB’S 


Ses above title might imply a ser- 


mon, yet it is not intended to 
attempt what is usually termed such; 
the selection is rather because of its apt- 
ness to my purpose. In Genesis xxviii. 
Jacob is said to have had a dream: “he 
dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on 
the earth, and the top of it reached to 
heaven, and behold the angels of God 
ascending and descending on it.” 

In passing it would be well to bear in 
mind that the ladder is “set up on the 
earth,” and not let down from heaven, 
and also that the angels of God ascend 
and descend. The accumulative wisdom 
of the world has changed many things, 


GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


LADDER. 


and now, in this nineteenth century, we 
have very different ideas in regard to the 
physical condition of the universe from 
what were common in the days of the pa- 
triarchs. In those times the world had 
accumulated few facts whereby the 
organization of the universe could be 
understood. They thought the earth to 
be one extensive plain, and heaven a 
region above, beyond the clouds and 
stars, so they used the expressions “up” 
and “down,” “above” and “below.” 
The good spirits dwelt aéove—the evil 
spirits de/ow. The earth was the middle 
land between them. Whatever was good 
belonged to the “ above ’—whatever was 
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evil, wn the “below.” Notwithstanding 


that the wisdom of modern times has 
taken a new and more intelligent view of 
the universe, and familiarity with the 
organization of the universe has pre- 
sented these terms in a new light, we still 
use them in a figurative sense, and will 
undoubtedly continue thus to use them 
so long as the world endures. The hu- 
man mind ever aspires for something 
better and better. The terms “high,” 
“up,” etc., are just as forcible 
to stimulate these aspirations to-day as 
they were five thousand years ago, and 
five thousand years hence they will be 
just as potent as they are to-day, not- 
withstanding the physical relation we 
bear to these terms. 

Humanity seems to forget and to belittle 
the present. We hear continually of the 
glories of the past, and of the glories of 
the future, but we hear little of the 
glories of the present, yet the present is 
full of opportunities of doing good. In 
this respect it becomes more glorious 
than either the past or the future. Many 
a great and noble act is done in the 
present—an act that will glorify it in the 
future. The “living present” seems to 
have few charms in comparison with the 
“dead past” and the “unborn future.” 
Yet the present is the time for action— 
the time to build the Jacob’s ladder; so 
that when it has in turn become the past 
it will serve as a worthy example to 
stimulate and encourage the generations 
of the future. The present is ever a 
living link between the past and the 
future, and in proportion as our aims are 
high and our aspirations noble, shall we 
contribute worthily to this glorification 
of the present when in turn it shall have 
become the past. All can not become 


*” 
“ above, 


conspicuous for some noble or glorious | 


deed, for such deeds are not common, 
and as a rule they require such exhaustive 
labor that few can compete for them; 
many have the ability, and many have 
the will to do, but it is seldom that the 
will and the ability are combined. But 
though few can become burning and 
shining lights, there are none so humble 
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that they can not add something to the 
mass of present light. 

The steps that lead to immortality 
seldom shine resplendent in the present. 
Dark and baleful clouds surround the 
Jacob's ladder; little honor seems to lie 
in that direction, and few seem to be 
endowed with the spirit to lift up the 
present, and in the spirit transport them- 
selves to the future. Few seem to turn 
their eyes to the past and to read the 
lesson there inscribed, and the while 
acknowledge the debt of the past. The 





| toward perfection. 


great majority of mankind live only in 
| the present—they think little of working 
| for the future. With the utmost selfish- 
| ness they grasp the fruits of the past, and 
even extol them, but have little regard 
for the real work necessary in the present 
to make the future worth living for. 
Noble deeds in the present, even though 
| accomplished with no thought of com- 
mendation from the future, in good time 
bear fruit which the future is very ap- 
preciative of. Even the cold, selfish 
nature of the present can not help admit- 
ting the quality of the unselfish deed, 
and to this admission add some praise 
for the nobleness of the act. There are 
too many selfish persons, however, who 
belittle the present and glorify the past, 
and content themselves with saying that 
the past was the “golden age.” They 
will not help make the present a “golden 
age” to the future, and will not even 
think of “lending a hand” to some 
struggling brother bent on a labor of love, 
and to advance the world another step 
He is, to them, im- 
practical, or merely ambitious; they do 
|not seem to realize that one of their 
fellow-men can be stimulated with an 
idea of personal forgetfulness and in- 
herit some of the spirit that prompted 
|in the past similar action, and which 
they have been loud to praise. They 
have done the cheap work of praising 
the past—the tendency of which was, 
unknown to them, to stimulate the 
same spirit in some of their fellows; so 
ever in their selfishness and depreciation 








of the resent, they are unwittingly— 
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though not with sacrifice—helping to 
build the Jacob’s ladder toward the in- 
finite good. Unconsciously the vain and 
selfish man often becomes a factor to 
defeat his own aim in life. Even the 
light in which he presents the good 
deeds of the past have a most powerful 
effect in developing kindred spirits in the 
present—spirits that will glorify the 
present, even as the spirits of the past 
immortalized the past and made it 
worthy to receive commendation from 
the most selfish men. 

We know what a dream is—how real 
and yet how mysterious. We dream as 
we live. Our conceptions may be higher 
than our lives. Our lives are more or 
less controlled by the mere worldliness 
about us. Our aspirations are for higher 
things than our daily acts and surround- 
ings would seem to indicate; yet in our 
dreams we at times get a glimpse of our 
higher nature. The spirit within occasion- 
ally reveals itself to us, and we catch a 
glimpse of the Jacob’s ladder. The 
aspirations of the soul are stimulated, 
and, for the moment, lifted above the 
world. The soul, as it were, ascends and 
descends; the higher we cultivate our 
powers, the higher will the ascent be, 
and the greater the blessing that will 
descend with it; the finer we develop 
the soul while in the body, the better it is 
prepared for a future condition. 

We much resemble the stones on the 
shores of the ocean. The stationary 
stone gathers moss, and has always been 
typical of thrift and steady habits. In 
this respect let it remain. But we can, 
if we will, aiso read a worthy lesson from 
the “rolling stone.” The rolling stone 
gathers no moss, and therefore is not 
typical of worldly gain, yet it is typical 
of something higher, typical of advance- 
ment; and, in general, how incongruous 
is great worldly prosperity and honors 
with genuine refinement and _ higher 
attainments. The soul must have a 
practical support; the higher the condi- 
tion the less it is likely to be “ bound by 
fleshly powers.” 
not be interpreted to be that low ambi- 
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tion that seeks mere worldly rank and 
forms combinations only for the sake of 
gratifying the lower nature. When a 
person holds a high position simply on 
the basis of selfish gratification, he holds 
the same to the detriment of his soul, 
and is most surely “bound by fleshly 
powers.” What is gain “here in the 
flesh,” will be gain in the future; what is 
lost or not gained here will be loss in the 
future. The discipline of life is good, 
but by the lower natures of the world it 
is often made more trying than there is 
any necessity for. If there should be 
“woe” to any man, it would seem that 
it should be to him who obstructs the 
advancement of a soul here, and refuses 
to “lend it a hand,” and makes it ditii- 
cult and trying for that soul to ascend 
the Jacob’s ladder. The “rolling stone 
gathers no moss,”’ but it obtains polish, 
symmetry, and perfection. As it comes 
in hard contact with the world it receives 
and gives, and the while becomes more 
and more prized for its artistic combina- 
tion and perfection of lines and colors 
brought out by the years of conflict; 
imparting to others what itself receives 
from them, the contribution is mutual. 
The circle was the symbol of many 
exalted things—of infinity, eternity, and 
the line of limit, the extremity of man’s 
powers, and the ancient symbol of Deity. 
The perfect stone, after many days—yea, 
years—comes to symbolize and teach 
these sublime truths. Many and many a 
time the waves force it up the strand, 
and many and many a time it seeks the 
dark and quiet ocean bed, and at times 
it would seem that it would get beyond 
the reach of the waves; but the winds 
blow, the seas rise, that which was buried 
far from the beach is by some tremend- 
ous wave again brought to light, and 
again rolled up the strand, receiving 
blows from contact that the weaker and 
obtruding parts shrink from, yet which 
completes the perfection, and leaves it 
the “perfect stone” that symbolizes and 
teaches infinity, eternity, and the grand- 
eur of Deity. Good deeds done in the 
body are golden rounds to the Jacob's 
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ladder. The fruits of our labors are not 
all revealed to us. We may, at some 
propitious moments, catch a glimpse of 
them along the vista of time, but we are 
not permitted to see them as the future 
will see them. We see and enjoy the 
fruits of the past. The seeds must be 
planted—the deeds done—ere they pro- 
duce fruit. In the present we plant; in 
the future we reap. The whole world 
suffers from cruel deeds of wrong and 
bigotry. When we see this, and, as in- 
telligent beings, review the past and see 
the good that has resulted from noble 
acts and sacrifice on the part of those 
who contributed golden rounds to the 
Jacob’s ladder, it is surprising that at 
this day intelligent persons will continue 
in such acts as they must know are 
wrong and injurious. Because they hap- 
pen to be so powerful in the present 
that they can divert the evil from them- 
selves, they have little concern for the 
result upon others. If these men of the 
world were wiser, and would look over 
the record of the past, they would see 
and understand that even the “ judgment 


of this world” appreciates and holds in 
dear remembrance such kind and gener- 
ous deeds as have advanced mankind, 
while it has the utmost contempt and 


deprecation for such deeds as have 
brought and maintained misery and op- 
pression. One of the strangest things in 
this life is how a man, or a body of men, 
forming an institution, can believe in a 
happy future, and yet will not contribute 
to the development thereof; who will re- 
main indifferent, and let goodness “go 
to the wall,” when they could prevent it, 
and leave some record to their name of 


having contributed toward the advance- | 


ment of their race. The historian relates 


these deeds—they go down in story, | 


drama, poetry, and art. 
a noble act is enshrined as one of the 
world’s helpers, and he speaks to the 
world as long as these agents endure, 
while the name of him who has obstruct- 
ed the advancement of mankind, no mat- 
ter how high his station, goes down in 
infamy. 


He who does | 





In the present, he who entertains lofty 
ideas for advancing mankind is generally 
termed impracticable; but when, after 
many years, the world advances to these 
ideas, it discovers that they and not the 
humanitarian were impracticable. The 
world is running in an impracticable 
groove. The wise man suggests an im- 
provement, but, because it interferes with 
a strong and prevailing selfish element, 
the “men of the world” cry out against 
it and call it impracticable, and this cry 
is all-potent to hold it in check, and 
practically rob the world of its oppor- 
tunity of immediate advancement. 

The more we help the present, the 
more we advance the future; the more 
practical we are in the present, the better 
we make for the future; the more we 
contribute to the building of Jacob's 
ladder, the better will be the condition of 
that ladder, not only to elevate our own 
souls, but the better opportunity will we 
leave for those who come after to ascend 
its golden rounds. In an advanced 
world the present should bear the same 
relation to that which is to come as the 
true and humane parent bears to the 
child. It should do all in its power to 
advance the coming future, to make the 
present bright, hopeful, and free. This 
does not ask us or direct us to “ cast pearls 
before swine.” We are asked to advancethe 
“swine,” to advance the low to the high, 
not at one jump, but step by step. The 
selfish man does not like this; he does 
not wish to contribute to such a grand 
Jacob’s ladder ; he only wants to raise a 
little narrow ladder all by himself that 
none others can climb. True goodness 
is not stimulated by mere worldly gain. 
Goodness built upon any such foundation 
as that would not amount to much, 
hence the moral law governing this 
point. We must do good—contribute to 
the golden rounds, golden in the sense 
of good acts, labor, and sacrifice. In 
this way, and in no other, are souls truly 
advanced. The small and narrow soul 
believes only in the advancement of a 
few, including itself. How different 
would this appeal be to the selfish in- 
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stincts of the world if it were heralded 
forth from authority on high that souls 
could not advance until they were suffi- 
cient in numbers, power, and force to 
overcome the world and to gain heaven 
by power of goodness or preparation, in 
a similar manner as good students ad- 
vance to the higher grades of scholar- 
ship. The abolition of human slavery 
was at one time considered a most im- 
practicable thing, and those who advo- 
cated it were thought to be fanatical; 
yet where is the intelligent man of char- 
acter to-day who would reinstate this 
evil of the past, or any of the evils that 
the moral elements in man have fought 
and subdued? A brother comes to the 
front, and even succeeds in advancing 
animals, in preventing cruelty to them, 
and every step he has taken in this direc- 
tion not only elevates the animal, on a 
practical basis, making him worth more, 
but it helps mankind in general upward; 
for we are so constituted that no good 
or no evil act can be done unless all 
within its range are more or less affected. 

At present the world more than ever 
before realizes that it is better to love 
than to hate—that is, theoretically, men 
accept the principle; but it is one thing 
to understand high maxims, and quite 
another thing to have the will to put 
them into practical operation. Centuries 
ago they had as fine a moral code as we 
have to-day, but they needed strong 
walls and bolted doors to protect their 
valuables. Even in our day we still need 
them, but in a less degree. If good 
maxims and high moral codes merely 
would advance us, we have enough al- 
ready for a thousand worlds. What the 
world needs in all things, in the moral 
as well as in the physical sphere, is com- 
mon-sense practice, putting to use more 
and more the wisdom thus far accumu- 
lated, and personally realizing that it is 
better to love than to hate, that it is our 
duty simply 70 do the best we can under 
all circumstances. Let the world awaken 
to its responsibility in this respect and it 
will build the Jacob's ladder higher and 
higher, and obtain therefrom a better 





and more encouraging view of the prom- 
ised land, the realization of the dreams 
of the prophets and sages of all times. 
Utopia will then no longer be a mere 
dream ; the ladder that is set up on the 
earth will reach up to heaven, and the 
angels of God will ascend and descend 
upon it. We shall have not only a 
greater interest in the adove, but also in 
the delow, for that which is delew will 
receive more and more encouragement 
to rise toward the adsove. We will not 
only glory in the past and future, but 
have an additional interest and care for 
the present. The records of the world 
are better kept now than they were in 
the past. May our acts of “good-will 
toward man,” our charity and interest 
in poor struggling humanity, be such as 
will meet the high approbation of the 
future. Those who may come after, in 
proportion as these records reveal to 
them that we of the present have done 
our best to prepare the way for them, in 
making the world more beautiful and 
pleasant, will have a higher regard for us. 
Our pay will not, however, be merely 
in what may seem to be empty praise, 
although the praise of the future will be 
no vain thing, but, as before stated, our 
highest praise, pay, and satisfaction will 
be the reaction upon ourselves. In doing 
good to others we do good to ourselves, 
and strengthen our souls, whereby we 
may climb high up the Jacob's ladder 
that we have helped to raise toward 
heaven. ISAAC P. NOYES. 
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A GREAT critic is responsible for this 
bit of wisdom : “ Convexity expresses ani- 
mal vigor, concavity, intellectual strength. 
The stroke of the pencil interprets your 
instinct in a moment. Strength of will 
throws the head back, curves the breast 
and throat out. It is the line of defiance, 
the sweep of action. With maturity it 
adds rotundity to the form. And so, on 
the other hand, your reflective man draws 
himself in, as if introspection and con- 
centration of faculties absorbed and bent 
the purely physical.” 
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COLLINS’ ODE ON 


THINK that most people who have 
| studied the “ Ode on the Passions ” 
will agree with me that this singular poem | 
could scarcely have been written by one 
of constant, orderly habits of thought, 
by one of trained literary method, for in 
that case it would not have exhibited its 
spontaneous outflow of sentiment or its 
freedom from conventional terms of ex- 
pression. Collins was an excitable, freaky 
man, restless under any restrictions, im- 
patient of conventional forms. He wrote 
as the mood seized him, and his poetry 
expressed his mood. Intense in feeling, 
demonstrative and open, his pen flowed 
responsive to the thought and impulse of 
the hour. 

His education was of the old-time 
character, as it concerned the constitu- 
tion of mind and faculty ; the new school 
of induction had not yet been applied to 
the origin and analysis of mental states, 
yet he grasped the fact of the manifesta- | 
tion of emotion by gesture and language, 
and to a degree exceeded the metaphy- 
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THE PASSIONS. 


sicians in ability to illustrate the phases 
of such manifestation. 

The ode is a masterly composition, 
aside from its poetical excellence, as a 
vivid delineation of the characteristics of 
the more prominent emotions of the 
human mind. In no other author of the 
eighteenth century, it may be said, can 
be found so condensed, yet so accurate 
descriptions of fear, anger, hope, re- 
venge, jealousy, etc., in their essential 
influence upon the conduct. These 
qualities, or phases of character, are 
represented as living beings in a sort of 
convention, each actuated by a similar 
impulse to show his or her power as a 
musician. The first or introductory stanza 
runs: 

** When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 

While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell ; 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possess’d beyond the Muse's painting. 
By turns they felt the glowing mind, 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined : 
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Till once, ’tis said, when all were fired, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspired, 

From the supporting myrtles round, 
They snatch’d her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart, 

Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each—for Madness ruled the hour— 
Would prove his own expressive power.” 


In these few opening lines the poet 
impresses us with the fact that man is a 
compound of 

feelings and 

sentiments vast- 

ly differing from 

each other ; that 

his mind is the 

theatre of “a 

greater 

than is ever per- 

formed on the 

mimic stage,’’as 

Carlyle once 

said. 


fully intimates that the individual ex- 
pression, which he proceeds to describe, 
is not the outcome of balance, control, 
equipoise, but of a disturbed condition ; 


they are distinct in themselves, 
“apart,” because “ madness ruled the 
hour.” When the mental faculties 
act normally they are in combina- 
tion; hence they interact, are con- 
trolled, regulated, tempered, and their 
manifestation in the conduct is, as it 
were, an abstract conclusion. Given 
a purpose with but one organ of the 
sentiments to actuate it, what would 
be the result but failure? The man 
so acting would be called fool or 
lunatic. However excellent that sen- 
timent in its essential nature, in its 
sole influence upon one's conduct, it 
would only develop irregularity and 
Mr. Collins points to 
the character of Fear, thus: 


discordance. 


** First Fear, bis hand, its skill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid ; 
And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 
Even at the sound himselt had made.” 


Every impression here is that of ap- 





drama | 


He skil- | 


| April, 


produces any other effect upon the 
faculty than that of dread. The organ 
of Cautiousness in the phrenological 
system stands, like a watchman at the 
gate of the citadel, to give warning to 
the intelligences within of the presence 
of anything. When strong it is watch- 
ful and alert, suggesting ideas of danger 
where there may be no warrant at all for 
them ; but that is its office—to guard the 
man against falling into error and dan- 
ger. Balanced by a trained intellect and 
well-developed moral sentiments, it is a 
most valuable member of the mental 
congress. 
** Next Anger rush’d, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings owned his secret strings; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hands the strings.” 


Anger as here exemplified may repre- 
sent the effect of two or more of the 
lower propensities in combination, par- 
ticularly Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness. The force and reckless action of 
the character shows these to be most 
influential. I have already hinted that 


‘TERROR 


Collins’ view of the mental economy was 


founded upon the old theory, and he 
probably looked at Anger as a compafa- 


prehension, mistrust, dread. No sound 
that is heard, no action that is scen, 
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rgan tively simple emotion. That anger Another combination of influences 
gical which “sins not ” does not belong to the | produce tiis effect. It is a morbid con- 
. the type he represents at all. Here we have dition—all excessive mental action is 
ig to the unrestrained, mad outburst of fury 

ence that destroys. 

atch- In the artist's interpretation by his 

inger pencil of the expression of Anger, we 

ll for ‘an read clearly how great is the mental 


1 the disturbance that can produce such a 
dan- change of countenance. The broken-up 
- and features declare the utter want of co- 
is a herence between the faculties—-they that 
ental should be sweet, tuneful bells in their 
harmony, have become jangled out of 
tune, and at war with each other. The RaGz or ANGER. Despair. 
tender, delicate, kindly emotions are morbid—but this is particularly suggest- 
completely overpowered and inert, while | ive of disease. The insane, affected by 
the selfish and energizing forces are | despair, are the most difficult to treat, the 
turbulently dominant, rendering the man | least likely to recover. This mental state 
no longer human, but a raging brute. | is the most unbalanced and one-sided of 
The poet suddenly changes the action | all conditions, for the reason, specially, 
of his verse; the furious, rampant meas- | that the despairing man has lost his in- 
ure becomes subdued and passive : ' dividuality. He has no purpose, aim, or 
ambition; he is unaffected by the 
provings of reason, the experience 
of others. Allis lost, and he settles 
down miserably into the sole em- 
ployment of contemplating his mis- 
fortunes; sullenly or sadly insisting 
that the world has nothing good in 
it for him. He says, with Milton’s 
evil spirit : 
‘* All good to me is lost, 
Evil be thou my good.” 


He is influenced by the organs of 
the middle side-head chiefly, Cau- 
tiousness and Secretiveness being 
active, but the influence which tem- 
perament exercises is in Despair 
most marked, and it is a morbid, 
diseased influence casting a spell of 
weakness over the whole intellect 
and organic stimuli. 

Another transition, and we are 
introduced to a most pleasing 
phase of character : 

** But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
“With woful méasures wan Despair, Still it whisper’d promised pleasure, 
Low, sullen sounds his grief beguiled, And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air, Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 
’T was sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild.” And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
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She call’d on Echo still through all her song, 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 


| 
| 


A soft, responsive voice was heard at every close ; | 


And Hope, enchanted, smiled and wav'd her 
golden hair.” 


Here we have a masterly piece of word 
painting. We are shown how Hope in- 
spires agreeable thoughts and expecta- 
tions in a constant series, in the mind 
that possesses it, as a strong element. 
The prospect that it unfolds is always 
one of beauty, and its promises are multi- 
plied by greater. The idea of Echo 
responding to Hope's call is a most skil- 
ful conceit, and carries the idea of the 
sweetly gratifying reflection of a hopeful 
disposition upon itself, as well as upon 
the feelings of others. 

Collins’ delineation of the sentiment is 
quite in keeping with the phrenological 
analysis. All that he ascribes to it fitly 
belongs to the one function of Hope—in 
its effect as an active principle upon the 
human mind. It promises; the “lovely 


are “at distance,” and for the must part 


the “cup of expectancy.” Hope is a 
leading, inciting faculty, tending in right 
relations to encourage one to persist in 
effort, to falter not at obstacles, and even 
to deem failures no valid pretext for 
relaxing endeavor. There may come 
sorrows, grief, sickness, but the star 
beams in his horizon and supports him 
in severest trials. 

A hopeful person is an acquisition of 
importance in society. His pleasant 
voice, sprightly manner, and always 
sunny face carry good-cheer wherever 
he goes. Dulness yields before him, 


Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe, 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat, 
And though sometimes each dreary pause be. 
tween 
Dejected Pity at his side, 
Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wild, unalter'd mien, 
While each strain'd ball of sight seem’d bursting 
from his head.” 


The course of the ages has been 


| strongly animated by the forces which 


are chiefly related to the physical side of 
human nature. History is, for the most 
part, a record of contest and war, in 
which the more enlightened nations are 
victorious. Consult the past of Ger- 
many, France, and England, and we find 


| that these countries have been almost 


constantly engaged in sanguinary con- 
flict with each other or some minor na- 
tion. Scarcely has the smoke of battle 
been dissipated and the people gotten 
ready to pursue the vocations of peace 


| when another “misunderstanding” has 
scenes” it feeds the imagination with | 


arisen, and there resounded the cry, “To 


| arms!” Some real or imagined encroach- 
kept there, as rarely does realization fill | 





and depression, for the time at least, | 


loses its clutch upon the heart, and sad- 


ment, some sneering imputation of weak- 
ness or cowardice excites the over-active 
Destructiveness and Combativeness, and 
there is a demand for blood. It is not 
Justice—simple, equal—that is sought, 
but Revenge; not the chastisement of 
foes according to thcir offence, but their 
complete subjection or destruction by 


the cruel sword and implacable fire. 


In the composition of Revenge there 
are no gentle elements—all are fierce, 
arbitrary, inexorable. Pity, and all the 
tender graces that make up the beautiful 
in character, have no place or influence in 
the mind when Revenge controls—they 
are suppressed, dejected. All in vain are 


| their “soul-subduing voices applicd’; 


ness finds in his buoyant influence grate- | 


ful relief. ‘“ What reinforcement we may 
gain from hope” in every ill of life! 


* And longer had she sung, but with a frown 
Revenge, impaticnt, rose, 
He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder 
down, 
And, with 2 withering look, 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 





the master feeling of the hour gives 
them no heed—though they be at its very 
side it keeps its “wild, unalter'd mien.’ 
‘ Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fixed ; 
Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 
Of ditiering themes the veering song was mix'd, 
And now it courted Love; now, raving, call'd 
on Hate.” 


In these four lines the poet has made 
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an admirable exposition of the effect of | When the social or love elements are 
that disturbance of the social organs | at the basis, the greater the number of 
commonly called Jealousy. A writer | faculties employed in forming an attach- 
ment, the more painful the feelings when 
that attachment is interrupted. “An 
| animal or a man in whom only Amative- 
ness is offended, is appeased when the 
rival is vanquished, or so removed as not 
to offer further opposition; moreover, 
there remains no unkind feeling toward 
the mate. With higher natures, in whom 
Conjugality, together with Friendship, 
the intellectual, the moral, and esthetic 
faculties take part in the composition of 
the love emotion, we find the Jealousy, 
on account of any infidelity or disturb- 
ance of the love relation, quick, sensitive, 
intense, and powerful.” Hence it is seen 
how varying, transitional, and vacillating 
the phenomena of this feeling may be, 
and how utterly impossible to represent 
has alluded to it in another place as a it accurately in all its phases, with the 
passion wonderfully varied and compli- | 2d of the artist’s pencil. 
cated: “One form of it may be produced | The face on the right of the three 
by the activity or excitement of two or | im the engraving at the head of this 
three organs, another by the excitement | @tticle indicates the combined emotions 
ofadozen. Asa feeling of envy merely, | Of Mistrust, Envy, and Jealousy. 
it is simple as when it shows itself +* With eyes upraised, as one inapired, 
through a mortified state of Approbative- Pale Melancholy sat, retired ; 
ness and disappointed Hope, some other And, from her wild, sequester'd seat, 
having borne off the desired palm. Asa In notes, by distance made more sweet, 
feeling of envy coupled with malice, it Pour’d thro’ the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 
may, in the absence or dormancy of the And, dashing umn Same rocks around, 
moral sentiments, combine the influences pen a dagger 

. ~ Thro’ glades and glooms the mingled measure 
of the passions, including Approbative- stole ; 
ness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Com- | Or o’er some haunted streams with fond delay, 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Construct- | Round, aholy calm 
iveness, and the intellect, and work up| _ iffusing, 
a vicious plan for the overthrow of a| Love of Peace and 
rival with surprising skill and success.”’ ee 

In hollow murmurs 

The feeling may enlist even higher| died away.” 
faculties and show varying degrees of 
refinement, and we find it prevalent in The limning 
its most intense forms among people of | of this stanza 
delicate organization who are given to | relates toan ex- 
avocations of art and literature; “the |alted form of 
very qualities of talent and taste which | melancholy,not 
make them seek excellence and enter | that type which 
the lists for success and celebrity lay the |is ordinarily 
foundation for the morbid action of those | met in society ; 
qualities which supplement this unhappy | it has nothing of the morbid, or of sullen- 
disposition.” ness, or envy; it proceeds not from de- 


| 


JEALousy. 


MELANCHOLY 
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jection consequent upon failure of one’s 
schemes of ambition; it has little to do 
with disappointment or loss in material 
things,—but it is a feeling born in an 
earnest, refined, and yearning spirit. 
The vein of sadness manifest in it is 
not due to grief; the paleness comes 
not from distress of mind because of 
affliction, but is rather the evidence of 
deep thought on conditions of the world 
around that should not be. How the 
feeling operates in the nature is deline- 
ated by the gentle, pathetic movement of 
the verse, and its effect upon others 
is not depressing, but instructive and 
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elevating, suggestive of quiet, soothing 
thought, turning the attention to scenes 
of peace and contentment. 


** But oh, how alter’d was its sprightlier tone ! 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, | 
Her bow across her shoulders flung, 
Her buskins gemm’d with morning dew, | 
Blew an inspiring air that dale and thicket | 
rung : 
The hunter’s call to Fawn and Dryad known ! 
The oak-crown’d sisters, and their chaste-eyed | 
queen, 
Satyrs, and sylvan boys were seen 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, | 
And sport leap’d up and seiz’d his beechen 


spear.” 


Here we note a contrast of the most 
lively character with the last picture. 


The lines trip along buoyant and bright. 
The poet deals with a subject now that 
evidently is most congenial. He loves 
the sunny meadows, the cool aisles of 
the forest; there is inspiration in the 
world of pure and simple nature for his 
heart and brain, so that the tide of life 
moves in his veins more vigorously, and 
his mind is refreshed and energized, 
Hence it is, I think, that the reasoning 
of this stanza partakes so much of the 
physical or physiological side. Good- 
nature, hearty, stimulating geniality de- 
pends greatly upon health, and health is 
best found in the pursuits of outdoor 
life. There must be opportunity, says 
the hygienic teacher, for recreation ; the 
mind must be relieved at times from the 
dull and trying strain of constant toil, 
and the body must participate in agree- 
able exercises if the balance of faculty 
would be preserved. Collins points us to 
the sports and avocations of the field 
and wood as to influences that divert the 
mind from its serious round of duty and 
give it normal freshness and vivacity, 
while they reanimate the frame that has 
become enfeebled by the want of activity. 
But cheerfulness may exist with a sickl 
habit of body, as we know people who 
are the life of their circle, yet have been 
invalids for years. Therefore the dis- 
position is the result primarily of mental 
organization, while physical condition, 
temperament, and surroundings, although 
exerting a powerful influence, are second- 
ary. Cheeriness of temper begets cheeri- 
ness. A genial, happy spirit will dissi- 
pate depression and gloom in others and 
inspire them with new purposes. Blessed 
is the cheerful soul ! 

Something kindred to Cheerfulness is 
the next and last emotion described: 

** Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial, 

He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand address’d, 


| But soon he saw the brisk, awakenirg viol, 


Whose sweet, entrancing voice he lov'd the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the strain, 
They saw in Tempe’s vale her native maids 
Amid the festal-sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing ; 
While, as his flying fingers kiss’d the strings, 


(ee p. 219 for conclusion.) 
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A METAPHYSICIAN’S ANALYSES ANALYSED. 


N his well-known and very able work 
| “On the Study of Character,” Prof. 
Alexander Bain endeavors to show that 
the subjective method is sufficient for the 
analysis of mental faculties, and illustrates 
it from his own point of view by the con- 
sideration of several of the faculties rec- 
ognized in the Phrenological system. 
Three of these analyses we shall attempt 
to discuss in this article. First, that of 


PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 


In the treatment of this organ, Bain 


the deformed or weakly-developed chil- 
dren as a motive of parental love; but 
why should it operate so exclusively as 
to produce that pride and anxious love 
which one has for their own offspring? 
Under the promptings of the tender emo- 
tion, mothers ought to love other chil- 
dren as well as their own. The tender 
emotion, from its very nature, does not 


| seek out any one particular object on 


which to bestow affection. It is the feel 


| ing which is an element in the love one 


pursues his usual method of trying to | 
account for all the manifestations as- | 


cribed to it by Phrenology. He very 
elaborately shows that the function of 
Philoprogenitiveness, pure and simple, is 
so narrow in its scope that the organ may 
be climinated from the analysis of the 
human constitution. In his mind the 
love of the beautiful, the tender senti- 
ment, the sentiment of power, the habit 
of bestowing care, the scope or ideality, 
and the self-regarding sentiments gener- 
ally, all concur in producing the parental 
emotion. 

Now, let us examine for a moment the 
effect of all these powers to produce 
parental love, and discover, if we can, 
whether they account for all the feeling 
embraced under this organ. In the first 
place, Bain wishes us to understand that 
one element in parental love is the par- 
ent’s love of the beautiful; that is, an 
infant or grown child is so full of natural 
beauty that a mother can not help loving 
it; in other words, the mother’s attrac- 
tion toward the child is because it is 
beautiful. There are but few parents 
who would concur in such an explanation 
of their love. How often does parental 
love manifest itself more strongly in 
tender and affectionate regards for their 
most deformed and homely offspring. 
The cripple, the ill-favored daughter, are 
oftentimes more loved than the sound 
and well-formed children. The tender 
sentiment might come in in the case of 





individual bears to another, irrespective 
of age or sex. Why, therefore, should 
it give rise to exclusive love for children, 
which is a characteristic of a true moth- 
er? The sentiment designated tender 
emotion by Bain is too general in its 
scope to offer any solution of the problem 
of parental love. It is one of those meta- 
physical terms, like memory and percep- 
tion, which embraces too much to be of 
any practical use in an analysis of mind. 
What we want is not general terms, but 
individual elements. We are seeking the 
root-germs of those feelings which build 
up the vast fabric of human thought and 
activity. Tender emotion has no specific 
direction ; it is as much an element in 
Amativeness, Adhesiveness, Benevolence, 
and Conjugal Love as it is in Philoprogen- 
itiveness, and therefore fails to account 
for parental love even when taken in 
combination with the other sources men- 
tioned by Bain. Nor does the sentiment 
of power explain all that is embraced 
under the organ of Philoprogenitiveness. 
To say that a mother loves her children 
because they submit to her authority is 
an assertion which few mothers would 
admit ; oftentimes the most disobedient 
and unruly are not only loved, but are 
even enviable pets. And it is also a-truth, 
which every observer of human charac- 
ter has witnessed, that mothers in whom 
parental love is strong spoil their childrer 
through overweening affection. Besides, 
we have here in this endeavor of Bain to 
account for parental love by other sources 
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than a pure and simple instinct, a com- 
bination of the most conflicting senti- 
ments, all operating as elements to pro- 
duce a feeling of affection for one object. 
Where has Professor Bain bestowed his 
metaphysical consistency in this case? 
We are asked, first of all, to regard the 
love of children as a product of the senti- 
ment of the beautiful; then comes in 
tender emotion, and then that most an- 
tagonistic sentiment, the love of author- 
ity: and all these are to concur in pro- 
ducing parental love. When we reflect 
that each of these sources, singly and in 
combination, may all be directed alike to 
love any person, how can we say that 
they account for that strong feeling in a 
true mother’s breast which history and 
observation show burns with an undying 
brilliancy, which has made many a woman 
lay down her own life for her offspring ? 
If we leave metaphysical speculation 
for a moment and apply a little common- 
sense observation, we will find the organ 
for the love of offspring fully established ; 
but Bain objects to the employment of 
observation. He puts aside the evidence 
supplied by Dr. Gall, and says that the 
old method employed by metaphysicians 
is the best way to solve the problem. 
This method consisted of a series of 
questions addressed to the consciousness 
or experience of mothers. Now, upon 
what authority does Bain declare this to 
be exclusively the metaphysical method, 
and not recognized by phrenologists? 
In addition to observations made upon 
the cranium of persons noted for peculiar 
talents, Drs. Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe 
not only interrogated these persons in- 
dividually as to their characteristics, but 
also instituted inquiries concerning the 
traits of character of the persons ex- 
amined among their friends and neigh- 
bors. Now surely this method, if not 
the same as that employed by the old 
school, was a great deal more scientific, 
inasmuch as its field of operation was 
wider and the opportunity to make and 
verify such interrogations exceedingly 
good. Here Bain evidently has made a 
vigorous attempt to destroy the organ of 





Philoprogenitiveness by the self-intro- 
spective method, but without success: 
and finding that metaphysical subtility 
can only offer a few suggestions which 
might account for parental love, he begins 
to feel the necessity forsome surer ground, 
some more definite proof, a feeling which 
many an astute philosopher has felt be- 
fore him; but unfortunately Bain seeks 
that proof in a return to the old school 
of metaphysics, and declaims against Dr. 
Gall’s method. I could show how incon- 
sistent Bain is in making this statement 
when contrasted with certain admissions 
or concessions made to Phrenology in 
other parts of his book, and shall do so 
in the complete treatise of which this ar- 
ticle is but an extract. Bain does not grasp 
the full value of Gall’s method of investi- 
gation. He does not clearly see that the 
highest proof we can have for anything 
is positive and negative proof. It is 
strange that one so fond of mathematics 
as Professor Bain can not comprehend 
how valuable the signs plus and minus 
are. What more convincing proof can 
be found than positive and negative evi- 
dence? Since the days of Gall his method 
of proof in experimental philosophy has 
become the predominant and almost the 
sole one, with this difference only: where- 
as Gall took his subjects for examination 
as nature supplied them, the experimental 
school produces artificial subjects; but 
the evidence is the same in both cases, 
positive and negative. For explanation 
of this proof and an estimate of its value, 
I must refer the reader to an earlier part 
of this essay. If we have failed to arrive 
at a knowledge of an organ for parental 
love by self-introspection, there is noth- 
ing left for us but to fall back upon Dr. 
Gall’s method. 


ACQUISITIVENESS. 

In this there is nothing new. It is 
simply the old metaphysical method of 
accounting for this function by the love 
of power, the necessity of accumulation, 
or the benefits incident upon the acqui- 
sition of wealth. All of these influences 
operating separately, or in combination, 
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will produce the function of hoarding as- 
signed to the organ of Acquisitiveness. 
If it were permitted me to meet Bain by 
areference to the phrenological methods 


of proof, it would be an easy matter to | 


dispense with all his objections at once. 


range of metaphysical analysis in the 
discussion of each organ. Much of the 
argumentation employed under the dis- 
cussion of the functions of other organs 
is applicable to this. I can, therefore, 
only mention a few strong points which 
lead us to infer that the function of Ac- 
quisitiveness is a real element in the con- 
stitution of man. It is obvious to all 
that many individuals possess an exceed- 
ingly avaricious spirit, not only in great 
matters, such as wealth-power, but even | 
in small things. Some are greedy and 
avaricious for mere trifles, which have no 
value in themselves, and do not exalt 
those who possess them in power or in- 
fluence. We can assign no motive what- 
ever, and, least of all, any of the great 
motives mentioned by Bain, to account 
for this avaricious disposition. How 
many persons, for instance, keep a tight 
hold of everything they acquire, from a 
golden fortune to a cast-off garment! 
There is no real necessity in the retention 
of many things which the wealthy retain. 
The love of power, the necessity of exist- 
ence, ought to weigh equally with all 
classes, yet we find a vast difference be- 
tween men in the hoarding capacity. 
Some people hoard where there is no 
possibility of gaining popularity and 
power, and where even the necessities of 
life are sacrificed to the all-engrossing 
passion for accumulation. The character 
of the miser, pure and simple, can not be 
accounted for by any of the principles 
laid down by Bain. The instincts of 
animals also throw much light upon this 
subject. We must admit that the neces- 
sity for existence is equally important to | 
all animal life; yet the squirrel, the bee, | 
and the ant are more acquisitive than a 
very large class of animals. Shall we 
trace this acquisitiveness in the squirrel 





or bee to the fact that they have more 


wisdom to see the necessity of laying up 
a store for the coming winter? This is 
hardly the case, for the animals which 
do not acquire are just as intelligent as 
those who do. The difference is in an 


| elementary instinct. That is the way the 
But as it is, I can not go over the whole 


squirrel, bee, or ant provide for them- 
selves. Other animals may make pro- 
vision for themselves in some other way. 

There is, again, the feeling of klepto- 
mania, or shop-lifting, which is practiced 
oftentimes by those who have all the 
wealth necessary to give them power, 
influence, etc. To say with Bain that 
these are merely eccentricities, does not 
materially alter the fact. We are as much 
called upon to explain upon what such 
eccentricities depend, as to explain the 
generic function of any organ. Then, 
again, if the principles laid down by Prof. 
Bain are capable of inducing the pro- 
pensity to hoard, and the more these 
influences sway a person, the more ac- 
quisitive that person will become, the 
question may reasonably be asked, how 
is this acquisition recorded ? Why does 
the function become more keen the more 
it is exercised, and what part of the brain 
is called into activity in order to record 
this development? Bain might reply to 
this question that no particular part of 
the brain was exercised, but all parts. 
Then we will have the phenomena of the 
brain performing as a general function 
that which has a specific application. 
In other words, as Bain has previously 
admitted, that there are cerebral centres 
for primitive functions which are exer- 
cised by giving full scope to operations 
which develop them, now he declares 
that a function which is seemingly ele- 
mentary is performed by the brain as a 
whole. We will then have to establish 
general functions as well as individual 
functions. Now, we can conceive of the 
mind acting as a whole in the operations 
of such general functions as those of 
conception, memory, etc., because they 
are only general processes connected 
with all the organs; but when we are 
asked to consider the mind as acting as 
a whole to produce a hoarding spirit, it 
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seems to be a direct violation of clear | forth flower and fruit where there 


metaphysical analysis; for, as I have said 
before, there is a physiological law that 
when a function is exercised the material 
organ of that function becomes larger or 
increases in quality. Now, does the 
whole brain become larger or more com- 
pact in order to take on a development 
of acquisitiveness, or would it not be 
more reasonable to suppose that a certain 
cerebral centre recorded this acquisitive 
development ? Remember, a spirit of 
avarice is a totally different thing from a 
law of association or habit. We can con- 
ceive of such laws training and educating 
all the faculties and leaving a general im- 
pression on the physical organism; but 
when it comes to the fact that we have to 
make a feeling a propensity so element- 
ary as that of acquisition, a general simi- 
lar power to these, it demands more 
metaphysical demonstration than Pro- 
fessor Bain supplies. 

It may be said, however, that Bain does 
not imply that the acquisitive faculty is 
a general power, but simply a specific 
habit generated by the influences which 
he has enumerated. The answer to this 


is obvious. All habits, as far as we know, | 
leave their impression on the physical or | 


cerebral organism; thus, for instance, if 
we exercise any part of the body, that 
part becomes more compact or larger, 
and hence an increased capacity to per- 
form the function follows upon this in- 
crease. So, if we exercise the organ of 
Comparison, there will be an increase of 
the analytical function due to our in- 
crease in the size or quality of the cere- 
bral organ on which it depends. So if 
we start with an organ whose function is 
mere brute acquisition, without regard to 
the end or object of these acquisitions, 
we can conceive of its activity being in- 
creased by the motives enumerated by 
Bain, and that such an increase could be 
recorded by this organ. 
are asked to conceive of a propensity so 
elementary as the disposition to hoard to 
be entirely originated by certain general 
influences, there is no reasonable explana- 
tion,—it is like expecting soil to bring 








But when we | 


has 
been no seed planted, because the sun 
and rain has been beating upon that soil. 
This whole question of how far general 
laws or individual influences can create 
specific or elementary functions is a puz- 
zling one to the metaphysician, and I can 
not enter upon it here in detail. It is 
sufficient to say that the psychological 
method of accounting for individual dif- 
ferences of function by operation of gen- 
eral laws has failed upon many occasions, 
and the tendency at present is to rely less 


| upon general laws for a solution of indi- 


vidual characteristics and to ascribe them 
to fundamental instincts. 


SECRETIVENESS, 


As we have dwelt at some length upon 
Bain’s method of argumentation in our 
treatment of the organ of Philoprogen- 
itiveness, we can not repeat ‘his argu- 
ments in connection with Secretiveness, 
nor can we discuss his objections in de- 
tail. He asserts, however, his unbelief in 
Secretiveness as a distinct element in our 
constitution. His proof is simply the 


; same old story: he thinks habits of fore- 


thought, experience, and prudence will 
account for all the difference found in 
persons with respect to the manifesta- 
tion of Secretiveness. We admit that 
habit and experience do develop Secret- 
iveness; but at the same time, every 
habit of a specific direction must in- 
fluence some nerve-centre. Habits never 
originate in the germinal elements—thcy 


can only cultivate those clements. Granted 
an instinct to conceal or secrete, and we 
can easily conceive of a person's increas- 
ing that capacity by habits of association, 
by prudential spirit derived from pleas- 
ure or p in or from experience ; bu: how 


that instinct can be created by these 
habits without having a cerebral centre 
is puzzling. If the tendency to conceal 
is so distinct an element in character 
that Bain confesses that even he has cb- 
served that some have more of it in their 
character than others, it seems as if there 


| ought to be a cerebral centre ; for in the 


\ 


first place it is a well-known truth of 
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physiology, that whenever an action or 
movement, bodily or mentally, is made, 
responsive muscles or nerves take on the 
impress of that action, and become larger 
or more compact. That is, there can be 
no feeling, thought or emotion developed 
without affecting responsive nerve cen- 
tres, so that these nerve centres or brain 
convolutions must take on a change of 
structure, either an enlargement of the 
cells of the brain convolutions, or be- 
come firmer in quality. Now, suppose 
we develop Secretiveness by association, 
prudent conduct, experience, or any other 
method of the psychologist, where do 
the impressions heap themselves up, all 
over the brain, or in one quarter of it ? 
If all over the brain, then Bain may be 
correct in assigning Secretiveness to 
habits of association of other faculties, 
but it is highly improbable. Nerve 
centres do not perform dissimilar func- 


‘tions. There is, as far as we can discern, 


special cerebral centres for special func- 
tions. The best way then to solve a 
difficulty, like the problem of innate 
Secretiveness, when the psychological 
method has failed, is to follow up investi- 
gations after the method of Gall, into 
the function of certain parts of the brain. 
These investigations, as carried on by 





and consider if, after all, we would only 
all set out with zeal in pushing on a 
method which has discovered so much, 
we might soon bring to perfection the 
science of mind and character. 

Our own observation of men and ani- 
mals and also self-introspection has re- 
vealed, beyond dispute, the fact that 
some animals are noted for cunning and 
some are not. If habits, or prudential 
measures, or experience had anything to 
do by way of creating this sensitive pro- 
pensity, then why did it develop in some 
and not in others? Why, for instance, 
should races of animals living in the 
same region, in the same environment, 
and subjected to the same kind of dan- 
gers, yet display entirely opposite char- 


‘acteristics in this respect? We can only 


solve this question by saying that those 
animals noted for their cunning or Se- 
cretiveness possessed it as an inborn ele- 
ment in their constitution, which their 
manner of life helped to bring’ out and 
cultivate. Those who are not remark- 
able for this quality must have had but 
a slight endowment or none at all. There 
is, no reason, then, why we should not ex- 
amine the data laid before us by phre- 
nologists, and add to it as much as we 
can accumulate by observation, and de- 


phrenologists, may well make us pause, | cide this question upon such evidence. 


———- ——-e @ e 


‘““‘WHAT IS LOVE?”’ 


A MANIFESTLY good writer, but un- 
4 known to me, signing herself “ El- 
eanor Kirk,” in the February number of 
the JOURNAL, writes upon this question, 
and conveys what may constitute, in 
some cases, a warning; yet, as I judze, 
weaves needless mystery about the topic. 

I turn my cow out to feed. How ear- 
nestly she crops the herbage. I do not 
share the appetite with her, but may 
watch the phenomena, and behold the 
wisdom of the Creator in the transaction. 
When pussy is crunching a mouse or rat, 
it is easy to see she likes it, and that it 
is well she does. 

It is the place of the philosopher to 





observe facts, and fit his definition to 
them. Do I want to know what sexual 
love is—and that is the question now—I 
must inquire of my own heart and ex- 
perience, and then look outwardly. What 
are its manifestations, its tendencies upon 
boys and girls, lads and misses, young 
men and maidens, men and women? As 
we have an organization in common with 
the animal races, I may see what analogy 
teaches. 

It is proper to contemplate the end 
intended by any propensity.” I am not 
to be any more delicate than nature her- 
self. Like an old doctor, I must diag- 
nose strictly by the symptoms. I must 
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separate between what is inevitable and 
what are incidental complications. 
all things, when I attempt a definition, 
I must see that it fits; not what ought to 
be, or might be, as I view or feel, but 
what covers the phenomena. 

Now it would answer the ground we 
are on to say, Love is the desire of one 
sex forthe other. The girl or girls “ E. K.” 
brings before us were girls or young 
women—nothing more, nothing less ; the 
coachman in one instance, the teacher of 
dancing in the other, were intimately and 
conspicuously in view. They happened 
to be like matches to shavings—the 
yearning fastened to an object and swept 
the whole mind along with it. 

These misses had not knowledge on 
which to found wisdom ; they could not 
comprehend; they had not been fore- 
warned. Love had been treated as a 
mystery. Compatibility for continued 
companionship had been no part of their 
studies; neither did they know the revul- 
sion that is liable to follow all intense ex- 
pectation and excitement. Their training 
had rendered them, in ordinary words, 
critical on manners. Their feelings after 
marriage are no more to be taken as in- 
fallible standards than their unenlight- 
ened spontaneous likings before. Charity 
is the only element that can cover the 
entire story. Some, on finding that there 
were disparities, have set themselves to 
remedy them, and now and then succeed- 
ed admirably. 

I hope the writer will pardon me if I 
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here remind her, what some women are 
beginning to teach, that their sex has 
had an unwholesome tendency to mystify 
love. We need more science an@ less 
novel; we require more frankness and 
less affectation. The cases given, the 
writer would admit, are only partially 
stated. A vast circle of truth lies round 
about. 

Nature, at times, teaches separation, 
long respites, and the like. Has there 
been loss of sleep? Has digestion been 
impaired? Is there almost a place 
for melancholy in the history of love? 
We might be benefited by voluminous 
reports from married and single. From 
women, the accounts would not be worth 
much unless confidence be perfect. The 
least fear, the least suspicion that some 
one would say “shame,” or show disgust, 
and the statement would be shadowy, 
flickering, misleading. I have known a 
whole circle of women fretend they could 
not see why a certain woman, well situ- 
ated, should marry. The talk suited the 
hypocritical, tremulous position in which 
society has placed the gentler sex. Ina 
state of general enlightenment, when men 
shall be as noble as they ought, when 
creation shall be freely, yet calmly scan- 
ned to know all, to live according to the 
eternal truth, women will exult, not in 
power to deceive, but in their sweet, 
ready gift to communicate. 

But I only sat down to write a word. 
Best regards to “ E. K.” from 

IMPERSONAL. 





THE REED-MASK, OR SERPULA. 


S we look down through the clear | 


water at the bottom of the sea, one 
of the most beautiful objects to be seen 
is an animal called in Sweden a mask. 
The largest of these are called ring- 
masks, or in Latin Annelide. They have 
an elongated body, composed of numer- 
ous rings. The first of these rings seems 
to take the place of a head. They have 
no regular limbs, but most of them have 
bristles or hairs, which they use in going 


about. This class of animals is divided 
into four orders, the most interesting of 
which is the Serpula. ‘This creature 
| forms a tube of chalk or lime, by an 
| exudation from his skin, in which he lives 
| shut up as in a case-house, hence the 
| Swedish name reed-mask or tube-mask. 
The animal's body has many rings, a 
| one end furnished with a pair of hair- 
like gills, which resemble feathery bushes 
on the sides of the mouth. Round about 
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oo these spring forth a pair of threads, of | grows and gets larger, the house gets 
- which either the one or the other grows larger. This kind of armor case length- 
stl y 


; longer and widens out until it becomes 
om a cone with the bottom turned out. 
_ This cone seems to coy, 


ens and widens, and ought to last during 


the whole life of the reed-mask. If it is 
taken away from him and he is left 
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na" of the lime tube when the mask would naked, but otherwise unhurt, he does 
i Protect itself against any approaching not rebuild his destroyed house. He 
wae enemy. This calcareous tube, that the 


seems to have lost both instinct and 
bout animal builds by exudation and lives in, power for it. 


is formed very artistically. As the body One of the most common reed-masks 
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is shaped like a screw, and is found near | 
the shores of the ocean. The gills are | 
fine as feathers, of a beautiful red color, | 
mingled with gold and violet. This animal | 
shapes around himself a very irregularly 
twisted house, and some of the species | 
dwell in numerous colonies or groups, 
with their shells intertwined. These | 
groups are found heaped up on stones, | 
ships, and other compact substances. 
The wider end of the shell opens, and 
from it the animal protrudes its head 
and gills, “expanding its beautiful fan- 
like tufts.” If they are the least fright- | 
ened they hide away completely in their 
house, which closes by the very curious 
appendage to their gills called an oper- 
culum. 

In tropical seas we find the largest 
reed-masks or serpulz, though many of 
them are found on the British coasts. 
They are very interesting additions to 
any aquarium, being often so beautifully | 
colored. Our illustration represents a! 
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flask taken from the depths of the sea, 
to which a colony of reed-masks or ser- 
pulz have attached themselves. This 
queer flask or bottle is kept among a 
collection of curious animals in the Paris 
Museum. 

The whole class of Annelidz or articu- 
lated animals is an interesting class to 
study. They are divided into four orders: 
ist. The Dorsibranchiata, with gill-tufts 
ranged regularly along the body, like a 
sea-worm and sea-mouse. 2d. The Tubi- 
cole, with gill-tufts near the head, anda 
shelly covering, like the reed-mask. 3d, 
Terricolz, with no external appendages, 
except minute bristles, and breathing by 
respiratory sacs, like the earthworm. 


| 4th. The Suctoria, with no bristles, but 


having suckers at the extremities. In 
this class is the leech so well known. 
How much wonder and skill are dis- 
played in the animals hidden in the sea, 
or moving unnoticed in the earth be- 


neath our feet ! L. M. M. 


REASON. 


REasoN, bold ruler in the regions of thought, { 
Which truth in all ages hath patiently sought, 
Arises with sceptre, asserting his sway, 


And claiming full homage as but Reason may. | 

This pioneer Prince in the march of the mind 

His pathway illumined with wisdom behind ; 

From the known to unknown in his course ever 
moves, 


And the world’s greatest boon to the world ever 
proves. 


In being wherein conscious man forms a part, 
He feels the deep pulse of the great tender heart; 
Of the Spirit of Good, the Infinite One, 
Who fashioned Creation from atom to Sun. 

Cc. C. COLLINS. 


> 


HOW HE STUDIED PHRENOLOGY. 


a "ipioweengwrses we meet with a good 
story which contains in its illustra- 


tion of character excellent points of | 
phrenological value. The following, from | 
the Philadelphia Evening Cail, has, in | 
some respects, a direct relation to our | 
subject, while at the same time it is a | glanced over his shoulder, one might have 


neat sketch of social life : | 
“Do you know why it is that, when a | 


This question was asked by a gentleman 
who was sitting on the piazza of a promi- 
nent hotel at Nantasket. He was not 
lolling in hammock or lounging-chair, 
but maintaining an upright position, and 
holding a book in his hand. If one had 


read the title of that book, “ Sordello.” 
The person addressed was older, but he 


woman drives alone in a carriage, she al- | had none of the primness which charac- 
ways sits in the middle of the seat, instead | terized his companion’s appearance. He 
of at one extreme end, as a man invari- | looked up from his newspaper and pa- 
ably does?” | tiently asked : 
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“What did you say?” in that way 
which one involuntarily assumes when 
spoken to by a person who takes thiags 
too seriously. 

The other carefully repeated his re- 
mark. 

“Why does she?” was the response. 
“Well, you know, a woman’s mind—” 

A wave of the hand from Mr. Waldron, 
as he interrupted : 

“No, indeed; that’s precisely what | 
do not know—a woman’s mind. Pray do 
not start on any such premises as your 
words indicate.” 

“Very well, I withdraw that statement. 
But allow me to say that I was only go- 
ing to hint that the woman’s brain being 
better balanced usually than the brain of 
the male, she naturally shows in her ac- 
tions that such is the case, even in such 
trifles as trying to maintain the equilib- 
rium of a carriage on its springs.” 

There was not one glimmer in Mr. 
Uniac’s face to show that he was not 
speaking with the utmost seriousness. 

“There! that is the seventh within the 
last half hour.” 


Instead of replying to his friend’s words, 
Mr. Waldron nodded his head toward a 


horse and buggy which slowly approach- 
ed along the carriage-way and took the 
course which led to the west piazza. In 


the buggy sat a lady who held the reins ; | 
she was alone, and she was exactly in the 


centre of the seat. 

Her position in the vehicle did not, 
however, impress Mr. Uniac so much as 
did the general elegance of her appear- 
ance. He thought her young, but he was 


in the habit of saying that it was impos- | 


sible to tell whether a woman were young 
or not. 


“If she be not pretty she has the effect | 


of being so,” he remarked. “I haven't 
noticed her at the table or in the par- 
lors.” 

“Why are so many women driving 
aione this morning?” asked Mr. Wal- 
dron. “Is ita sign of bad weather? My 
mother used to say when the women 
flocked in the street it was sure to storm.” 

The speaker rose, carefully moved his 


book-mark forward to the correct page, 
and with the closed book in his hand 
walked to the barometer, which hung 
against the wall a few yards away. He 
was dressed so scrupulously in the ap- 
propriate manner for a stop at a seaside 
hotel that an ill-regulated mind might 
| wickedly wish some splash of mud might 
| be thrown upon those beautiful light 
| trousers. 

Mr. Uniac glanced after him, now 
allowing a slightly amused look to come 
upon his face. 

“The best fellow in the world,”’ he was 
thinking, “only he’s not light enough.” 

The gentleman returned. 

“Tt is set fair,” he said. 

Instead of replying, Mr. Uniac con- 
tinued gazing at some object behind his 
friend. 

It was at a time in the morning when 
there were very few people on the piazza, 
and, as it happened, there were no ladies. 
Now, however, a lady had rustled round 
the corner and walked up to the barom- 
eter. It was the lady who had just driven 
up alone, and, as Mr. Waldron would 
have added, on the middle of the buggy 
seat. She rustled rather more than was 
of the best breeding, and she ostenta- 
tiously ignored everything but the ba- 
rometer. Still she managed to let fall 
her fan, and Mr. Waldron, being the per- 
son nearest her, moved quickly forward 
| and presented it with uplifted hat. 
| She raised a pair of eyes with consider- 
able sparkle in them, thanked him, drop- 
| ped them immediately, and walked back 
| out of sight. 

During this slight scene, Mr. Uniac 
had steadily inspected her. When she 
| had disappeared he made the announce- 
ment to his friend, who had gained his 
side, that he did not believe in her. 

“T am very grateful that Iam not as 
cynical and suspicious as you are,” re- 
plied Mr. Waldron with some emphasis. 

He was thinking, with a slight emotion 
of pleasure, of the smile in the lady’s 
eyes—a smile, of course, given to him 
because he was what he was, and had 
called it forth. In that brief space she 
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had made him think that the smile would 
have remained dormant had any other 
man handed her fan. You see at once 
that this stranger was a very able woman. 

If Mr. Waldron never sees her again 
he will forget the look in twenty-four 
hours; if he does meet her, he will re- 
membcr it. 

“ Don’t you know her?” asked a voice 
belonging to a tall rman who had saunter- 
ed nearer and withdrew his cigar from 
his mouth to ask the question. 

“No,” said Mr. Waldron, with the air 
of a man who also did not wish to re- 
ceive information from the source whence 
it was likely to be offered. 

But the tall man was not abashed. 

“ That’s Mrs. Wylie, a widow; stylish, 
ain’t she ? The women are making quite 
a fuss about her, so my wife says. They 
say she is so much of a lady, and so 
smart; tries to get her own living. If 
she earned those rags she is smart. Any- 
way, she has managed to get the ladies 
here to take her up, and they are in con- 
clave now in one of the parlors about 
having her give one of her lectures in 
the hotel.” 

“ That accounts for it!” exclaimed Mr. 
Waldron. 

“ Accounts for what ?” 

“The women alone in buggies.” 

“Oh!” remarked the stranger, looking 
rather curiously at Mr. Waldron, and then 
he added : 

“4 good many have driven over from 
other hotels, and they are mostly the kind 
that drive themselves.” 

Lest Mr. Waldron might make some 
observation about the position taken by 
these ladies in their respective buggies, 
Mr. Uniac asked : 

“ What is her subject ?” 

“ Phrenology, and she examines heads. 
She makes a good deal of money at the 
different watering-places. I suppose 
there is something in Phrenology. Any- 
way, when a man has yachted and bowled 
and played billiards until he is bored to 
death, it is refreshing to have his head 
examined, and he is glad to pay a woman 
who is a good deal of a lady five dollars 


to do it, and have a marked chart, so he 
can keep his bearings ever after.” 

The stranger inserted his cigar in his 
mouth, discovered that it had gone out, 
and while he was kindling it the two 
friends walked away. 

“It will be rather entertaining to hear 
her,” said Mr. Waldron. “Iam sure she 
has talent.” 

“No doubt. She may be able to tell you 
| whether or not you can understand ‘ Sor- 
| dello,’” said Mr. Uniac, with a laugh. 

Mr. Waldron laughed also. 

“ When you do understand a few lines, 
let me tell you it’s worth while,” he re- 
| plied. 

Three days later 1t was thoroughly ad- 
| vertised in that hotel and the neighbor- 
ing houses that Mrs. Wylie would lecture 
on the evening of the 13th, and that for 
| a week thereafter she would have rooms 
at the hotel and give phrenological exam- 
inations. 

Mr. Waldron and his friend were in the 
audience, and the most fastidious could 
find no fault in Mrs. Wylie’s manner, or 
in her discourse. Mr. Uniac did not 
wonder that the best women had “taken 
her up,” and he began to suspect that his 
own first judgment had been too harsh. 
There was acute power and much insight 
in her remarks, delivered in an easy, in- 
formal way, and in pleasant, well-accented 
voice. 

Mr. Waldron, too credulous to be keen, 
too sincere to suspect, listened with great 
attention, and when, after the lecture, sev- 
eral people sat down in the chair near 
where Mrs. Wylie stood that she might 
pass her hands over their heads and give 
a cursory summary of their characters, 
he announced to his friend that he had 
curiosity enough to try the experiment. 

Then there immediately recurred to 
the suspicious Uniac his first impression 
of this woman, and that, with his knowl- 
edge of his friend’s simplicity, made him 
say : 

“Don’t be absurd! I can’t see why 
people will make such idiots of them- 
selves!” 

Mr. Waldron smiled good-humoredly. 
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“T shall be in good company,” and he 
took his place a short time after in the 
chair, and at the same time Uniac walked 
out of the room, too impatient to remain. 

He strolled as far as Strait’s Pond, and 
as the evening was fine, he hired a boat 
and rowed out across and back again, 
feeling that he was far more sensible than 
those who remained in that warm room. 

When he reached the landing it was 
half-past ten, and the moon was just ris- 
ing. A party of ladies and gentlemen 
were coming along the wharf, and he was 
quite sure he heard Mr. Waldron’s voice 
minutely explaining how the pond had 
been flooded. 

Was the lecture over then? It must 
be, for by Mr. Waldron he saw the figure 
of the lecturer. - 

“ How has that man, with all his money, 
remained unmarried ?” he asked himself, 
“and as simple as a child, too.” 

In another moment his friend saw him 
and called to him to join the party. 
There was just the south-west wind to 
drive a sail-boat lazily across the pond 
this warm night. 

Mrs. Wylie turned expressly to look at 
Mr. Uniac and to invite him to be one of 
the company. 

“T really ought to protect Waldron,” 
he thought, and gave his consent with 
coldly-uttered thanks. 

Apparently the sail was gaily enjoyed, 
for while there was a great deal of talk- 
ing and laughing, and coming back some 
one began a song, the rest joined in with 
what skill they could, and Mr. Uniac, who 
could not sing a note, listened with the 
pleasure one usually feels at such times. 
He could hear his friend’s melodious bari- 
tone mingling with the rather thin so- 
prano of Mrs. Wylie; he also noted that 
Waldron with quiet persistence kept his 
place near the phrenologist, and that at 
every available moment they resumed 
what appeared to be an absorbing con- 
versation, 

Mr. Uniac was so sincerely attached to 
his friend that he viewed all this with 
horror. He had not judged him hitherto 
to be susceptible to feminine charms. 





Perhaps that lack of sensitiveness was all 
that had saved him from the catastrophe 
of marriage. Perhaps, also, this unknown 
woman who lectured was worthy even of 
a man esteemed by Samuel Uniac; but 


| then it was not at all probable, and this 


thing really must not be allowed to go on. 

At a change of sail Mr. Uniac took oc- 
casion to step over and sit down on the 
other side of Mrs. Wylie, who, however, 
did not notice him save in the slightest 
way, and who continued her conversation 
with Mr. Waldron, and kept it up in such 
a way that the man who had intended to 
intrude could not hear a word of it. 

The whole affair began to be very irri- 
tating to him. He sat back and folded 
his arms with something of the air of an 
offended hero in a novel ; and it was suf- 
ficiently evident that he did not wish to 
be addressed by any one. 

At midnight he found himself walking 
along one of the hotel corridors toward 
his room, with Waldron by his side. It 
did not mend matters to have Mr. Wal- 
dron say heartily: 

“ Capital sail, wasn’t it? Very pleasant 
hour.” 

“Very,” sarcastically, although Mr. 
Uniac was perfectly aware that his 
friend never knew sarcasm from sin- 
cerity; that such shots always went over 
his head. 

“Come into my room and smoke a 

cigar on the little balcony,” went on Mr. 
Waldron ; and his invitation was accept- 
ed in silence. The silence continued as 
the men puffed. Mr. Uniac was meditat- 
ing how he could best utter his warning, 
and he believed his companion to be 
musing upon the moments spent beside 
Mrs. Wylie. 
_ “Do you know what I am going to 
do?” asked Mr. Waldron, flicking the 
ashes off his cigar with sudden anima- 
tion. 

“Make a fool of yourself, I should 
judge,” was the answer. 

“ Oh, no; I think not,” cheerfully. “I 
am going to study Phrenology; rather 
superficially, of course, but still I mean 
to become able to examine heads in an 
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amateur sort of way, you know. 
haps such knowledge might prevent one 
from being taken in, eh?” 

Mr. Uniac groaned, and Mr. Waldron 
looked at him anxiously. 

“You are not ill ?” he asked. Mr. Uniac 
had rapid!y come to the conclusion that 
words of warning would be perfectly 
useless, and he was helped to that con- 
clusion by recalling the look he had seen 
in Mrs. Wylie’s eyes. What could words 
of friendship avail before such a glance ? 
Why waste them? He had thought of 
an expedient. 

“Twas a trifle seasick,” he answered 
boldly. “I am often not sick till I get 
on land.” 

“But the pond was like glass. 
see, from the way they flood it—” 

Mr. Uniac sprang to his feet, waving 
his hand to his friend to desist. Mr. 
Waldron obeyed, but looked at him anx- 
iously. 

In a moment Uniac turned and said, 
calmly : 

“Tam better. Mrs. Wylie is to teach 
you Phrenology, I suppose?” 


You 


“Yes; she told me she could spare me 
a half hour, from eleven until half-after, 


every forenoon. She said | had no idea 
how interesting the science is.” 

“That's precisely what I have always 
thought!” exclaimed Uniac, enthusiasti- 
cally. “I have always intended, if it ever 
came in my way, to investigate in that 
direction. Do you think, Waldron, I 
might go with you and take a lesson at 
the same hour?” 

To this base proposition the other hesi- 
tated perceptibly before replying. 

“T will ask her,” he said at last. 


“T don’t see how she can refuse,” was | 
“It’s all the better for | 


the brisk reply. 
her the more pupils she has.” 
“ Of course,” feebly. 


After that the talk declined into abso- 


lute silence, and Mr. Uniac soon went off 
to his own room. 

For some reason, as he sat down in a 
chair, and looked long and intently be- 
fore him into vacancy, he did not feel his 
usual sense of exhilarating self-approval ; 


Per- | 


and when he went to sleep he dreamed 
that he was a duenna of the ugliest and 
most revolting kind, having charge of a 
fair youth of thirty-five summers, whom 
all women wooed, but whom only one 
might marry. 

Nevertheless when the time came for 
the first lesson in Phrenology, it found 
him resolved to hold Mr. Waldron to his 
word. 

“It would be altogether too bad to 
have that good fellow gobbled up by a 
widow who is plainly searching for som: 
one to devour.” 

With this thought in his mind he waited 
for the end of the half hour and greeted 
Waldron with extreme friendliness when 
he came along the piazza from Mrs. 
Wylie’s private parlor. 

“She says you may come to-morrow,” 
was the announcement. 

The lessons began by Mr. Uniac being 
obliged to endure a treatment of utter 
indifference from Mrs. Wylie, and to wit- 
ness at the same time the very attractive 
manner with which she turned toward 
his friend, and explained to him, and 
softly smiled at him, and lowered her 
eyes to him. 

“Tt is so very kind of you, Mr. Uniac, 
to become interested in the science,” she 
said with a poorly veiled scorn, when he 
made his greeting to her. 

“Tt has always been my wish to know 





more of this way of reading chara ter,” 
| he replied loftily. 

| “I am grieved that your wish should 
have been ungratified for so long,” she 
| answered, and Mr. Uniac thought, “Con- 
| found the woman!” and bowed in si- 
lence. 

She turned away from him, saying to 
herself, “He shall not come here to 
make fun of me,” and that lesson was 
| conducted in the highest and most sol- 
emn manner. 

At the end of a week Mr. Uniac was 
| obliged to confess to himself that to sit 
/and see a very charming woman_ smile 
upon another man was the most exas- 
perating position he had ever taken. He 
felt that it was very nearly intolerable. 
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Through the remainder of each day he 
was in such a savage mood as hardly to 
be a safe animal to remain among his fel- 
low-beings. 

He ceased to talk of the phrenologist 
to his friend, believing such talk to be 
folly. 

“He'll marry her, if she will allow it; 
and I might as well give up such a daily 
bore. I am certain if I take in any more 


Phrenology in this way I shall shoot | 


somebody before another week is out.” 
But before another week had fully ex- 


the illness of a relative. She had been 
doing such a good business at Nantasket 
that she was to return as soon as pos- 
sible. 

This was the bulletin given out by her 
friends on the day of her departure. 

“T don’t see but that our occupation is 
gone,” grimly remarked Mr. Uniac on 
the next day, as the hour of eleven ap- 
proached, and there came upon the two 
men a sense of vacuum. 

“I mean to give myself a review of 
what I have learned,” said Mr. Waldron, 
drawing out a note-book. “You know I 
advised you to take notes. It’s much the 
best way.” 

Mr. Uniac shut his mouth to keep 
back the ejaculation which rose to his 
lips, and walked quickly away. He pres- 
ently returned to remark: 

“] suppose you know when she is com- 
ing back.” 

“She thought it probable she would re- 
turn in a week’s time,” was the answer in 
the precise tones which, for some reason, 
were just now extremely irritating to his 
listener. 

“Is she going to write to you ?” 

“TI said I should naturally be anxious 
to know how her cousin is—” 





| science for the evenings during 





“Just the other side of Boston; Hyde 
Park; at a Mr. Melcher's.” 

“T did not expect such accurate infor- 
mation. We should be thankful we have 
secured nearly a fortnight’s daily lessons 
in Phrenology, and have enjoyed the 
charming society of the professor of ‘he 
that 
time.” 

These remarks in Mr. 
satirical tones. 

“Certainly, it has been a most enjoy- 


Uniac’s most 


| able time,” replied Mr. Waldron in a mild 
pired, Mrs. Wylie was called away by | 


and sincere voice. 

During the four days that followed, Mr. 
Waldron spent a good deal of time re- 
viewing, and Mr. Uniac performed the 
ordinary duties devolving upon a visitor 
at the sea-shore, and if he missed his les- 
sons in any way he made no sign. 

On the fifth day he took the boat to 
Boston, casually remarking that he was 
going to do so. Reaching Boston he 


went directly to the depot of the New 
York and New England road and bought 
a ticket for Hyde Park. In that town he 


found no difficulty in learning where was 
the residence of Mr. Melcher, and he was 
shown into that gentleman’s parlor, hav- 
ing asked for Mrs. Wylie, not sending up 
his name. 

Mrs. Wylie entered and stopped sud- 
denly when she saw who her visitor was. 
She coldly said : 

“Good-morning, Mr. Uniac,” and then 
waited. 

Mr. Uniac stood looking at her with 
an expression which plainly revealed the 
feeling which had been growing in his 
heart from the moment the lessons had 
begun. 

“I do not wish to be in any way false 
to my friend,” he began slowly, “ but I do 
not know that he has any better right to 


“Naturally,” said Mr. Uniac in what, if | love you and to tell you so than I have.” 


he had been performing in a melodrama, | 


Mrs. Wylie did not think of any reply 


would have been described as a hissing | to this, and she remained silent. 


whisper. 
“And,” placidly went on Mr. Waldron, 
she consented to write a word that 
should tell me.” 

“She is very kind. Where is she?” 


“ 


“I came here to tell you I love you.” 
He advanced a step. He grew somewhat 
pale as he added, “Are you engaged to 
Mr. Waldron?” 

“No; your fears were quite without 
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foundation. I am sure your friend has 
never thought of loving me. Besides, he 
knows that I have promised to marry 
Mr. Melcher. Still it was wise to have 
him well protected.” 

Mr. Uniac winced visibly. 
showed he was severely hurt. 

“Although Iam out of the track of 
occupation usually followed by women, 
the fact does not prove that I am an ad- 
venturess,” she went on. 


His face 


“But you are a flirt,” said he, more 
sharply than he knew, inwardly deriding 
himself that he should care so much. 

She smiled. 

“T have never flirted with you,” she 
replied. 

Mr. Uniac bowed stiffly, murmured his 
good-morning and left the house, swear- 
ing, as he went down the street, that it 
was worse to flirt at a man than with him. 
: MARIA L, POOL. 








AGE. 


Blues. question of age is determined 

not merely by years, but by mental 
vigor; the physical frame may perfect 
itself in the maturity of early manhood, 
still time will work its deteriorating 
changes until the garment of the soul 
drops in tatters to its mother earth. But 
to those minds that “live in deeds, not 
years—in thoughts, not breaths,” time 
only softly tones the crude brilliancy of 
youth into the riper culture of mental 
vigor. While we throw a glance of curi- 
ous inquiry over the world of letters, we 
are impressed by the high and honored 
names of so many men of this and former 
generations that age seemed but to place 
upon higher vantage ground. 

Not many months ago Victor Hugo 
remarked to a friend: “It might be 
thought that age weakens the intellect. 
My intellect, on the contrary, seems to 
grow stronger, and does not rest. It 
seems to me that, as I advance, my hor- 
izon grows wider, and so I shall pass 
away without having finished my task. 
I should require several lives still to 
write all that my mind conceives. I shall 
never finish.” 

Tennyson, Browning, Whittier, and 
Holmes are all men of more than seventy 
years, yet their muse ‘is still fresh and 
young, and to each can be applied the 
lines addressed to our “New England 


Singer,” by a brother poet from the | 


sunny South: 
‘** The test of years has left thee undefiled, 
And o’er the sorrows of threescore years and 
ten 
Shines the unsullied aureole of a child.” 


Bryant, Longfellow, and Emerson, a 
trio of great, departed souls, were never 
dimmed by years. When nearly eighty, 
Bryant gave to the press his translations 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. Bancroft, the 
historian, furnishes the example of an 
octogenarian engaged in literary labor at 
an age when one generally expects to 
realize the picture thrown upon the page 
by the bard of Avon: 


** Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion— 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 


Not long ago Professor Chevreul, of 
Paris, aged ninety-five, completed a 
course of forty lectures on chemistry. 
Socrates, when very old, learned instru- 
mental music; and Cato, when eighty, 
began the difficult acquirement of the 
Greek language. Plutarch was really as 
old when he began the study of Latin. 
Dr. Johnson subjugated the Dutch tongue 
in his last years. Ogilby, the translator 
of Homer and Virgil, was ignorant of 
Greek and Latin until he had lived more 
than half a century. 

Ristori, not far from sixty, has, we 
read, undertaken the feat, appalling to 
all foreigners, of learning the English 
language, in order to play Lady Mac- 
beth. With these illustrious examples, a 
few among the many that might be cited, 
before us, one exclaims involuntarily, 
“ Never too old to learn.” 
| The “Canterbury Tales,” masterpiece 
| of “ Dan Chaucer, well of English unde- 
| filed,”’ was one of his latest productions. 
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«Paradise Lost” was composed by Mil- 
ton after he had lost his eyesight, and 
was descending the vale of years. Dry- 
den was nearly seventy when he began 
the translation of Virgil. Monaldesco, at 
a great age—it is said he was one hundred | 
and fifteen years old—wrote the memoirs 
of his own times. Jon Thorlakson, the 
poet and preacher of Iceland, worked as 
a blacksmith and herdsman, but, when | 
seventy, finished a translation of “ Para- 


dise Lost,” having rendered it and Pope’s 
“Essay on Man” into the Icelandic lan- 
guage. 

As we ponder on the doings of these 
great minds and their achievements, 
these lines seem to possess an added 
significance : 

** He liveth long who liveth well ! 
All else is being flung away : 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day.” 
A. L. ROCKWOOD. 


HOPE: 


BS lagrsoen earnest longing and soul-yearn- | 

ing which reaches up and gathers | 
strength and courage to live and strive 
and conquer. When we faint by the way, 
and are well-nigh given up to despair, 
hope beckons us on and points to the 
beautiful beyond. What could we mor- 
tals do without it? We all need it, young 
and old. Just assoon as the young child 
can understand what is said to it, hope 
shows itself in a thousand ways, and its 
little heart is broken if its hopes are 
thwarted; but soon again it shines out 
through the tear-dimmed eyes, and it 
looks forward to the next happy time 
with hope and joy in its little face. 

The happy, careless school-boy comes 
running home from school full of hope 
and eager expectancy for the enjoyment | 
of the play-hour which is to follow. How 
his hopes are dashed if he finds mother 
has some errands to run, or father left 
word to have some wood chopped—then 
his face loses its happy look, and he goes 
about his duties only in hoping that he 
may finish in time to have a little sport. 


Our lives are made up of hopes realized 





or broken. Our eyes are often dim with 
tears or our hearts full of happiness, as 
our life-hopes are fulfilled or not. Who 
would check the happy day-dreamer as 
he pictures the scenes in which he longs 
to take a part? or the castle-builder in 
his magic flights of imagination, e’en 
though the structure must crumble? 
There is a joy in soaring away from the 


real to the unreal, and experiencing fora 
moment the fruition of hope. We have 
to learn that the higher we climb the 
deeper the fall. We shall be obliged to 
return to the real things in life, and we 
may have to come down, like the boy in 
“ Old Ironsides,”” who 
“In sport up shroud and rigging ran, 
And on the main-truck stood ”; 

he had to “ jump far out into the wave” 
to be rescued. 

We, too, have to come back to the 
troubled waters of life and its petty an- 
noyances. If we can gather courage and 
hope by our flights, let us indulge in 
them; but if the disappointment is too 
keenly felt when we have to return to 
the work of life, we had better not dream, 
lest we can not bear the waking. Happy 
is the mortal who is so well balanced 
that he can gather the bitter and the 
sweet, and make use of both, in the 
growth of the soul. Let us hope on, 
hope ever, and be stronger by what we 
learn when we are worsted in the battle, 


| and not mourn because there are burdens 
So with “children of a larger growth.” | 


to bear. It is cowardly to shirk work and 
only drink in the sunshine of life. 
Heaven pity the poor starved soul who 
can not see a ray of hope in the future. 
We who are hopeful naturally know noth- 


| ing of the deep grief and despair which 


fasten their icy fingers around the heart ; 
and for the time o’ershadowing reason, 
bid their victim either end his life and 
trouble, or leave him in the shadows of 
despondency from which only a kind, 
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hopeful spirit, and an earnest, helping favored brother. We must nerve our- 
hand can rouse him. selves to do battle for the right, hoping 
Hope is a kingly birthright, and happy | always for the best results; and if we 
is its possessor. We should try to infuse | now and then catch a sunbeam, we must 
courage and hope in the life of a less | be content. MRS. KATE WESTON, 
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“ CHINESE GORDON.” 


Besse first impression which this picture | that the hair is fine, because, if so, there 

makes upon the mind of a student | would be less of strength and hardihood 
of character, is that of harmony of de- | than would be necessary to form a basis 
If we look for eccentricities, 


velopment. on which, or by means of which, those 


for marked pcculiarities, for develop- | keen and intense mental emotions and 


ments of face or head, that indicate | 
angularities of talent or disposition, we 
fail to find them. The classic cut of the 
features indicates refinement and inten- 
sity, rather than extravagance in any 
If we study that head 
and face, we see the student, the accurate 


special direction. 


thinker, the critic, the man of fine per- 
ception, delicate instincts, and sensitive 
spirit. He is specific and clear in his 
thoughts, and sincere in his feelings ; 
there seems to be nothing extravagant 
or exorbitant or strikingly peculiar. 
There is nothing unbalanced, warped, 
or one-sided. One would suppose that 
he would make clear-cut and nice dis- 
tinctions; that he would come to con- 
clusions promptly and intuitively, and 
reach the desired object of his aim with 
as little waste of time, distance, or ma- 
terial as possible. 

The Mental temperament is indicated 
by the form of the head and features, 
while the Motive temperament appears 
to be fairly marked in the apparent 
strength of the hair; but as our infer- 
ences are made from a wood-engraving 
and not a photograph, the hair really 
may be finer than it seems to be in the 


picture; yet we are unwilling to think 


intellections could be wrought out. We 
put polished steel on the edge of an axe, 


| and solid iron in considerable amount 
behind to give it momentum. So human 
character and temperament need the 
Mental to give brain and mind, and the 
Motive to give strength, force, and ear- 
nestness to the manifestations. 

It would be difficult to think of any 
pursuit in which such an organization 
could not take a distinguished part. In 
that forehead, so smooth, rounded, and 
finely developed in the lower and middle 
section, we see the power of gathering 
knowledge, of scanning and criticising it 
sharply, and of remembering that which 
is worth retaining. We see in that full 
development of Causality the power to 
plan; but we see in the organization 
more of that dashing intuition which 
anticipates, forms prompt judgments up- 
on facts revealed, and facts dawning, with 
enough of philosophy to hold them in 
place. He must be an excellent judge 
of human character. If our reader will 


look at that sharp fulness in the centre 





of the extreme upper part of the fore- 
| head, where the organ called Human Na- 
| ture is located, he will notice the indica- 
| tions of capability to read character at 
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sight, and of unusual power to deal with 


different kinds of talent and character. | 


As he approaches men, he forms an opin- 
jon just as a musician does who has a 
musical score laid before him; he sees 
whether it is E flat or F sharp, and as- 
sails the instrument according to the 


written score, and strikes it rightly every 





drawing a line upward and backward 
from the external angle of the eyebrow, 
a special fulness will be seen, which is 
the region of Constructiveness and Ide- 
ality. These would enable him to form 
plans and to study conditions, and appre- 
ciate the complicated facts which sur- 





round him. This enables a man in mili- 


time. This gentleman meets strangers | tary matters to plan well the campaign 


and seems to know at a glance whether 
they are to be persuaded, reasoned with, 
dominated, or deferred to, and which 
method will be in harmony with the per- 
son addressed, and best calculated to 
bring about desired results. 

If the region of the temple be studied, 


or an action, and especially to change 


| the formalities of his plans in the midst 


of battle, when affairs have gone dif- 
ferently from what had been anticipated. 

The width of the head above and about 
the ears indicates force, courage, thor- 
oughness, and policy, with a good degree 
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of economy. He would attend wisely to 
business; he would manage shrewdly 
whatever belongs to finance; but his 


special power is in governing men and in | 


managing affairs which require clearness 


of thought, rapidity of judgment, and | 


boldness of action. 

The reader will observe a great eleva- 
tion in the crown of the head, and length 
from the chin to that part; this indicates 
natural instincts in the direction of au- 
thority, dignity, determination, power of 
holding himself and his cause, and those 
who are subjected to him, under absolute 
control; his word is law to his friends, 
his subordinates, his horse and his dog; 


nor does he need to speak loudly or with 


excitement to command respect and win 
obedience. He would govern his horse 
more by his word than by the bit. 

Such an organization could be an artist, 


an orator, a writer, a mechanic, a mer- 


chant, a commander, and administrator | 
of affairs, and move smoothly and suc- | 


cessfully in whatever he had a fair chance 
todo. Every indication of his tempera- 
ment points toward a high order of civ- 
ilization and culture, as if for generations 
his ancestors had been active, studious, 
trusted, and responsible. 
ganization seems to be an excellent 
outcome of the best conditions of civil- 
ization. 

As a military man he would be remark- 
able for his dignity and simplicity of 
character; a strict disciplinarian; and 
wounded men in the hospital, if he were 
to pass through, would feel as it were 
(if we may use the term) the atmosphere 
of their mother or elder brother as he 
walked among and spoke to them. He 
could hardly be other than the favorite of 
his men, and the beloved friend of those 
who are admitted to his companionship. 
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A strong, yet well-balanced head, a re- 


| fined, delicate, intense and yet enduring 
! 


constitution, he is a most interesting sub- 
ject of study, and carries combinations 
of wisdom, skill, judgment, practical tal- 
ent, dignity, force, and thoroughness, 
which will make him more completely 
the master of his surroundings, and a 
more easily-working factor in affairs than 
can often be found. We should expect 
his voice to be smooth, definite, mag- 
netic, and clear as a bell when excited 
and incommand. H 3 is a happy combi- 
nation of resemblatce to a refined and 
superior mother, in the degree of about 
two-thirds, to one-third of resemblance 
to a wiry, hardy, enduring, positive 
father. oe 

The man whom the English Govern- 
ment has appointed to undertake the 
solution of the Egyptian difficulty, and in 
whom the utmost confidence seems to be 
reposed, was born in 1830, and came of 
Highland Scotch stock that has some 
military reputation, his father having 
been a lieutenant-general. He was edu- 
cated for the army, completing his course 





Such an or- 


at the Woolwich Military Academy, after 
which he entered the Royal Engineers, 
and served in the Crimean war, where the 
duties were far from those of a dress pa- 
rade. After the treaty with Russia had been 
signed, he was appointed one of a Com- 
mission to determine the lines of the new 
frontier between Russia and Turkey. In 
1860 he was sent to China, where he took 
part in the great struggle of the Chinese 
Government against the Tai-Ping rebels. 
He was given command of a force of 
| Chinamen said to have been organized 
| by an American, and displayed high ca- 
| pacity for so young a man in this novel 
| position. He trained and disciplined the 
| rude Chinese soldiery, relieved fortified 
| towns, drove the Tai-Pings beyond the 
Great Canal, and effectually suppressed 
the great rebellion, thus contributing, 
perhaps, more than any other man to 
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save the Empire. For his services, the 
highest military honors were bestowed 
upon him by the Chinese Emperor, while 
the reward of his own Government was a 
commission as Colonel. 

After filling the post of Commanding 
Royal Engineer at Gravesend in 1865, and 
of British Vice-Consul at the Danube 
Delta, his presence in Egypt was ear- 
nestly requested by the late Khedive, 
Ismail Pasha. The condition of Egyptian 
allairs was in some points even worse 
than it is to-day. The aim of the Khe- 
dive was to put down the infamous slave- 
trade and to re-establish his own waning 
power. “With the help of God,” said 


General Gordon on assuming command, | 





pices of the association of which the 
King of the Belgians is the head, when 
the gravity of the Egyptian crisis caused 
the English Government to insist upon 
his taking the appointment for Egypt. 
Thus far his presence in the land of the 
Nile has not resulted in much aside from 
the establishment of a basis of opera- 
tions. The extent of country which his 


operations must cover, and the success of 
the false prophet, El Mahdi, against the 
Egyptian forces, together with the diplo- 
matic complications that involve any at- 
tempt of the British Government toward 
active hostilities in Egypt, render General 
| Gordon's task a very difficult one, not- 


withstanding his familiarity with the 


country and its diverse tribes. 
| What we have read of this soldier's 
| career reminds us somewhat of the late 


“T will hold the balance level.” 
He was offered £10,000, or $50,000, a 
year for his services, but declined to ac- 


cept more than $10,000; and for five years 
he worked with great energy in behalf of 
the Egyptian Government to bring about 
a better state of affairs. At Khartoum, 
on the White Nile, in the Lake Country, 
and in Darfour and Cardovan, he was 
found actively carrying out his plans, dis- 
regarding fatigue and exposure. He 
sought to put down the slave-trade, and 
did so in part, and brought about a con- 
dition of order that had not been known 
scarcely ever before. The impartiality 
and humanity of his work among them 
gained for Gordon the general favor of 
the Egyptian people, and this probably 
is one chief reason for the belief of the 
British Government in his fitness for the 
mission it has given him. 

The present Khedive, Tewfik Pasha, 
has never been favorably disposed toward 
Gordon on account, as may be supposed, 
of the soldier’s fair dealing toward the 
wretched Egyptian fellah, and three years 
ago the latter resigned his office. Since 
then he has served in turn in India with 
Lord Ripon, in the Mauritius, and in the 
Basuto war at the Cape. Of late he has 
been engaged in archzeological and sim- 
ilar studies in Jerusalem. He had come 
to London with a view to obtaining the 
leadership of the scheme for opening the 
Congo River to commerce under the aus- 





General Custer for its spirit and é/ax. 
Some of the incidents of his life in China 
awaken our admiration because of their 
romantic indifference to those physical 
interests which men generally account of 
chief importance. After he had sup- 
pressed the rebellion he was summoned 
to Pekin to receive the thanks of the Im- 
perial Government, but he refused to go; 
and when envoys came with a present of 
10,000 taels, he drove them out of his 
tent. Some may account this conduct as 
indicating immaturity of mind, the freak 
of a dashing, high-spirited young fellow ; 
but they who know him give him credit for 
perfectly unselfish devotion to the cause 
of humanity. The Empress of China 
sent him a medal. It disappeared unac- 
countably, but some time afterward it was 
discovered that Gordon had erased the 
inscription on the medal, sold the gold 
for ten pounds, and sent the proceeds to 
the sufferers by a cotton famine in Man. 
chester. 





THE hot water remedy for stomach 
troubles appears to have taken greatly 
in Washington. It was a favorite remedy 
with many members of the last House. 
In the House restaurant there stood a 
tank of hot water, where members could 
help themseives.— Washington paper. 
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CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 


en is one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes that can befall a human be- 
ing. To lose one’s reason is to lose all, 
and more than all. Many, in dread of 
such an event, have taken their own 
lives rather than risk their chances of 
becoming mad. Advancement of civil- 
ization brings no relief from insanity. 
On the contrary, insanity has increased 
with the advance of civilization, and is 
increasing to-day faster than ever before. 
Massachusetts, in 1870, in a population 
of 1,457,351, had 3,194 insane persons. 
In 1880, in a population of 1,733,085, there 
were 5,127 insane persons, a much larger 
proportionate increase of insane persons 
than of population. In 1867, according 
to the Fifth Annual Health Report, 
Massachusetts had one insane person for 
every 1,546 of the population, and in 
1870 one for every 1,350 of the popula- 
tion. Insanity in other parts of our coun- 
try is increasing in about the same rate. 
The same rapid increase is found among 
European peoples. The universally well- 
educated Scandinavians have 3.4 insane 
in each 1,000; the well-educated Germans 
have 3 in 1,000; and the less weil-edu- 
exted Romanic nation 1 in 1,000. Dr. 
George M. Beard, in a paper read before 
a meeting of the Medico-Legal Society 
of New York, said: “ Insanity is a barom- 
eter of modern civilization. Though 
existing in all recorded ages and among 
all peoples, and known under various 


and inconsistent names and superstitions, 
yet is rare, and always has been rare, with 
the savage, the barbarian, and the partly 
enlightened. There is no race, no cli- 
mate, no institution, no environment 
that can make insanity common, save 
when united with and reinforced by 
brainwork and indoor life 

sanity is increasing more among the 
poorer than the higher classes. Civiliza- 
tion grinds hardest on the poor, depriv- 
ing them of the healthful influences of 
barbarism, without the compensating ad- 
vantages that the higher classes enjoy. 
Poverty makes us insane, and insanity 
makes us poor. In England the increase 
of insanity among the poor during the 
last forty years has been 300 per cent., 
while the population increased in the 
same time only 45 per cent. 


CAUSES OF INSANITY. 


“The causes of insanity are various. 
What would be sufficient to make one 
person insane would be endured by an- 
other without any such effect. Nearly 
one-half of those who become insane are 
persons who are hereditarily predisposed 
to insanity. They are said to be hered- 
itarily predisposed because insanity is 
| known to have affected some of their 
| ancestors. Such persons are believed to 

be more likely to succumb to exciting 
| causes of insanity than other persons are. 
|In cases where the ancestors have had 
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hysteria, epilepsy, catalepsy, or other | on insanity, says: “ Misery and privation 


general nervous affections, the descend- 
ants may be affected with insanity. In- 


females, between the ages of twenty-five 
and forty-five, than at other periods of 
life, and in the unmarried than in the 
married. ‘The exciting causes,’ says Dr. 
Hammond, ‘are both moral and physical. 
Of the former, emotional disturbance, 
grief, terror, disappointed affection, 
anxiety, great joy, etc., stand first in 
influence. It is doubtful if moderate 


intellectual exertion ever, of itself, causes | 


insanity. It is only when the brain is 
of sleep, and without sufficient change, 
that insanity results from mental labor. 
Continual thinking on one subject is the 
most effectual way of producing insanity 
by the action of the brain. Among the 
physical causes, drunkenness, the use of 
opium and other narcotics, excessive 
venereal indulgence, masturbation, blows 
on the head, exposure to severe heat or 
cold, the puerperal state, and certain 
diseases may be referred to.’” 

Dr. Kirkwood, in his annual report of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane 
in 1876, states the supposed causes of 
7.167 cases of insanity treated in that 
hospital during thirty-five years: To ill 
health of various kinds are ascribed 1,2 
cases; to intemperance, 637 cases; loss 
of property, 230; disappointed affection, 
domestic difficulties, grief, loss of friends, 
etc., in all, 570 cases; mental anxiety, 441 
cases; intense study, 52; intense appli- 
cation to business, 56; want of employ- 
ment, 40; puerperal state, 284; masturba- 
tion, 93; exposure to the sun or other 
intense heat, 72; opium, 27; tobacco, 17 
cases. “In the hard struggle for exist- 
ence,” says Maudsley, “ men of inherited 
weakness, or some other debility, break 
down in madness. Overcrowding dete- 
tiorates health, favors scrofula, phthisis, 
and faulty nutrition, all of which open 
the way to insanity; and whatever de- 
teriorates mental or bodily health may 
lead to insanity in the next generation.” 
Griesinger, an eminent German authority 








are its chief causes. Bad nourishinent, 


| hunger, cold, fatigue, and over-exertion, 
. . . ! 
sanity is more common in males than 


which of necessity accompany misery, 
are important physical causes of insanity, 
and, hence, of race deterioration. Ty- 
phus, intermittent fever, tubercular, con- 
stitutional diseases, and anzemic states— 
all scourges of the poor—induce insanity. 
The monotonous and hopeless condition 
of many factory hands, depriving them 
of aJl interest in a higher life, is favorable 
to dementia.” The eager pursuit of 
wealth, says an eminent authority, as 


| well as the dread of poverty, have their 
worked night and day, to the deprivation | 


ill effects. Men are excited, anxious, ab- 
sorbed in the state of the market, petty 
gains, meanness, and dishonesty, until 
their moral nature and character are 
sapped and their nature deteriorated. 
Overwork, depression, exhaustion, want 
of culture, poverty, drunkenness, licen- 
tiousness, are all favorable to the de- 
velopment of insanity. The same author 
relates a number of cases of financial 
operators, whose speculative, selfish minds 
show their morbidity in the diseased 
minds of their children, who are cither 
morally defunct or wholly insane. 


ARE THE CAUSES AVOIDABLE ? 


A study of the causes of insanity will 
show that part of them are avoidable 
and removable, and others are less under 


the control of the individual. The in- 
herited tendency is transmitted from the 
ancestors; the tendencies are not re- 
movable, but much may be done in the 
way of guarding against the development 
of the tendency. Drunkenness, which is 
one of the most prolific causes of insan- 
ity, may be avoided by the adoption of 
strictly temperance habits. II! health, 
which is another frequent cause of insan- 
ity, can often be guarded against by carc- 
ful attention to hygienic and sanitary 
matters. Over-anxiety, worry, and fret- 
ting are the exciting causes of many cases 
of insanity, and these causes are avoid- 
able. In an article on the causes of in- 
sanity, in the London Lancet of 1873, Dr 
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John Hawkes gives an analysis of 3,847 | 


cases of insanity which had been ad- 
mitted to the Middlesex County Asylum 
from June, 1839, to the end of August, 
1872. The class of patients belonged 
mostly to the order of artisans, laborers, 


small tradesmen, with a few professional | 
Among the cases due | 
there 
are attributed to anxiety in business | 


men and clerks. 
to moral or emotional causes, 
affairs, 96; to anxiety in matters of re- 
ligion, 36; to bereavement, 94; disap- 
pointment in love, 42; domestic trouble, 
82; fright, 25; fretting at difficulties, 41; 


fretting at disappointment and losses, | 


148; fretting at inability to work, 33; 
fretting at want of success in life, 50; 
fretting at poverty and reverses, 47; 
fretting at want of employment, 109, and 
to intemperance, 438. It will be observed 
that /ref/7ng about one thing or another 
was the cause of a large proportion of 
the cases of insanity. Fretting is an 
avoidable cause; but after the habit of 
fretting has once been formed it is al- 
most as difficult to break away from it as 
it is to correct intemperate habits; yet it 
can be done, and any one who has 
formed such a useless, injurious, and 
senseless habit should lose no time in 
correcting it. 


THE PREVENTION OF INSANITY. 


Prevention of insanity is to be the 
great work of the future. Success in 
treating insanity is so limited, only about 
forty per cent. of the cases being curable, 
that prevention offers a most encourag- 
ing field for effort. The means attend- 
ing the efforts made to prevent disease 
have been attended with such encour- 
aging success that it is believed that in- 
sanity can to a large extent be prevented. 
In Great Britain, by the vigorous en- 
forcement of sanitary measures for the 
prevention of disease, a diminution of 
one-fourth of the deaths and sickness has 
been effected. The Registration Report 
of Deaths in Great Britain for the year 
1880-81 represents a steady decline dur- 
ing the past forty years in the death-rate 
of that country, and estimates that from 
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1870 to 1880 about a quarter of a million 
persons were saved from death, and that 
three millions had been saved from a 
sick-bed, by means of sanitary improve- 
ments. If so much can be accomplished 
in the way of preventing diseases gener- 
ally, the outlook for preventing insanity 
is hopeful. . 
The seventeerth annual report of the 
Commissioners of Lunacy of Scotland 
says: “It is impossible to come to anj 
other opinion than that insanity is to a 
large extent a preventable malady; and 
it appears to us that it is in the direction 
of preventing its occurrence, and not 
through the erection of institutions for 
its treatment, that any sensible diminu- 
tion can be effected in its amount. 
Lunacy is always attended with some 
bodily defect or disorder, of which it 
may be regarded as cne of the expres- 
sions or symptoms. We must therefore 
attempt to prevent its occurrence in the 
same way as we attempt to prevent the 
occurrence of what are called ordinary 
diseases; and if it be admitted that, to a 
large extent, preventable diseases exist 
among us in consequence of this igno- 
rance of the people, it is clear that we can 
only convert the preventable into the 
prevented, by the removal of this igno- 
rance through a sounder education. Men 
must be taught that it is their duty, and 
not merely their interest, to understand 
the laws of health, and to make them 
eventually the rule of their conduct.” 
The late Sir James Coxe says: “ Insan- 
ity is a disease of ignorance ~ ignorance 
of the human organism, and the laws 
that regulate it; and the only way to 
check its growth is by a general diffusion 
of a knowledge of these laws, and the 
use of all those means necessary for the 
preservation of good health. Insanity 
originates in some form of disease, in a 
deterioration of the body rather than in 
an exclusive affection of the nervous sys- 
tem. The six leading factors are: dissi- 
pation in various forms, over-work, 
meagre fare, lack of ventilation, and 
neglect of moral culture.” Thus it will 
be seen that the first step in preventing 
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insanity is to avoid so far as possible 
the causes of ill health. The aim should 
be to understand and carefully to ob- 
serve the laws of health as applicable to 
both mind and body. Excesses of all 
kinds should be avoided, and the golden 
mean pursued. Anything that tends to 
undermine the general health renders 
those who are naturally disposed to in- 
sanity more liable to become afflicted 
with it. By systematic effort on the part 
of individuals and the public it is proba 
ble that at least half of the cases of in- 
sanity might be prevented. The import- 
ance of efforts at prevention, in view of 
the unsatisfactory results obtained in 
treatment, can not be exaggerated. “The 
more we see of mental disease in its 
various forms,” says a superintendent of 
a large asylum, “the more are we con- 
vinced that the study of Jrevention is 
infinitely more important than even the 
study of its cure; and that the dissem- 
ination of more correct views of the true 
way of living, and a more rigid observ- 
ance of the laws of health and nature, 
would greatly diminish its frequency.” 


FORTIFYING THE SYSTEM AGAINST 
INSANITY. 


Much may be done to fortify the sys- 
tem against insanity. To be born well is 
very advantageous—that is, to be born of 
healthy parents who had not undermined 
their health and strength by vicious in- 
dulgence, or by undue excitement, or 
worry or over-work. Many parents, by 
disregard of the laws of health, bring 
themselves into a state of nervous irrita- 
bility, weakness, and ill health, and thus 
impart to their offspring a predisposition 
to nervous disorders and insanity. Many 
parents use tobacco to such an extent 
that their nerves are all unstrung, and 


they transmit to their children an organ- 


ization which is liable to break down 
into insanity. Tobacco-using is doing a 
fearful work in undermining the nervous 
system of our people, and this work is 
already bearing fruit in the rapid increase 
of insanity, and the results in the future 
are to be still more disastrous. The use 





of narcotics and intoxicants is sapping 
the foundation of the nervous systems of 
our people, and those who do not suc- 
cumb themselves to insanity will leave 
a heritage to their children that will be 
likely to bring them or their children 
there. All those who are using tobacco, 
narcotics, and intoxicants, by abandon- 
ing the use of these hurtful substances 
and carefully observing the laws of 
health, can fortify their systems against 
the attack of insanity. A life of moral 
purity in aJl respects strongly fortifies 
the system against any form of insanity. 
The tendency of evil indulgence is pro- 
gressively downwards, and the tendency 
of small deviations from moral rectitude 
is to greater ones, and at last habit 
binds with its iron fetters. The meta- 
physician Brown pointed out that in 
yielding once to any vicious desire, a 
man loses much more than the virtue of 
a single moment; for while the desire, 
wkatever it may be, is increased by in- 
dulgence, the mere remembrance that he 
once yielded to its solicitation is almost 
like a license to yield again. Self-denial 
or self control are important means of 
fortifying the system against insanity. 
The firmly-established habit of self-denial 
and self-control will do a great deal to 
ward off a threatened attack of derange- 
ment. 

D. Hack Tuke, M.D., author of a work 
on insanity, says: “It may safely be 
asserted, however, that there is no fact 
better established than that we can exert 
our will over our mental processes to a 
very large extent. I would insist in the 
strongest possible manner upon the 
necessity of self-rule or control. If I 
believed that we are conscious automata, 
I should have no heart to ask a man to 
do this; but I believe in no instance is it 
more important that men should recog- 
nize their own will and the obligation of 
employing it to control those really 
automatic tendencies of the mind which 
often are strikingly characteristic of in- 
sanity. That which John Stuart Mill 
said of character is true in a degree of 
the tendencics to mental derangement: 
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‘What is really inspiriting and ennobling | 
discover any special cause for sleepless- 
tion that we have real power over the | 
The 


in the doctrine of free-will is the convic- 


formation of our own character.’ 
exercise of volition will always increase 
its force, and every time persons forcibly 
control automatic or irregular impulses 
or acts they will find it easier to repress 
them in future. On the other hand, if 
they yield to them, the will becomes 
weaker and weaker, and they stand a 
very good chance of actually becoming 
conscious automata.” 

The formation of good habits, of right 
acting, of right thinking, and of right 
living fortifies the system against mental 
derangement. Correct living during the 
period of youth and early manhood does 
much toward preventing insanity, and 
systematic efforts in that direction can 
scarcely fail to result in effecting a 
marked decrease in the spread of mental 
derangement. 


WARNINGS OF DANGER, 


Warnings of danger generally precede 
the outbreak of insanity, and if these 
were heeded many cases of the disease 
might be prevented even then. These 
warnings are frequently, if not always, 
associated with inability to sleep. ‘“ The 
sufferer,” says Dr. Tuke, “ is importuned 
by most unwelcome thoughts and even 
odious suggestions, which no previous 
experience explains, and which possibly 
no effort of the will removes. Or he 
dreams dreadful dreams. These some- 
times run upon dying, the grave and 
coffins, and corruption of the body. 
Such symptoms in medical psychology 
are like the delicate clouds in the sky in 
meteorology: they indicate to the prac- 
ticed observer the coming storm. It is 
at this point that it is all-important to 
realize that something is going wrong in 
the mental machinery; that there is a 
cause for all this which must be dis- 
covered, and, if possible, removed; and 
that as sleep and mental action are 
functions of the same organ, the irregu- 
iarity or loss of the former is a certain 
sign that the integrity of the latter is 


| ment promptly adopted. 





already in danger. Then, if unable to 


ness, or knowing it, a man removes it 
and still is no better, I can not too 
strongly advise him to lose no time in 


| consulting his physician, and rigorously 


obeying his prescriptions. If he neglects 
this one symptom—sleeplessness—he is 
running a great risk of losing control 
over his mental operations and becoming 
unable to apply his mind to his duties, 
the facile descent to actual madness 
being the sequel. . . . . Warnings of 
danger may appear not only in the form 
of sleeplessness, but of a dull aching of 
the head, a sense of the ‘brain being too 
large for the skull, singing in the ears, 
and so forth. With these physical symp- 
toms will be associated an inability to do 
the same amount of mental work as be- 
fore, and a powerlessness of even reading 
an ordinary book requiring the slightest 
continued attention, inaptitude for the 
dutic. of life, and listlessness.” 

There are also warnings which affect 
the emotions which should be heeded. 
Slight depressions of spirit, alternating 
perhaps with a sense of unusual exalta- 
tion and buoyancy. Any marked change 
in the feelings or actions without suffi- 
cient cause should excite apprehension. 
If one who has been of agreeable temper 
and mild disposition becomes morose 
and irritable, or if one who has been 
trustful and confiding becomes suspi- 
cious, the mental condition should be 
examined. Generally some peculiarity, 
strangeness of manner, or eccentricity 
will be noticed some time before an out- 
break of insanity occurs, and if neglected 
some irreparable or insane act may be 
committed, and the terrible nature of 
the trouble at once revealed. All these 
warnings should be heeded and treat- 
If this were 
done a large part of the threatened cases 
of insanity might be prevented. 


MODERATION IN ALL THINGS. 


The prevention of insanity is to be 
sought in the proper training and edu- 
cating of the youth—educating not only 
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the mind, but the heart and feelings— | 
avoidance of undue excitement, hurry, | 
anxiety, worry, fretting, undue haste to 
get rich, envying, inordinate ambition, | 
dissipation of all kinds, and in a strict 
observance of the laws of health. The 
diet must be such as is suitable to meet 
the wants of the system for growth and 
exercise. Stimulants, narcotics, and to- 
bacco should be avoided. A reasonable | 
view of life should be entertained. The ! 


mind should be kept calm, without un- 
due depression on account of failures or 
reverses, or inordinate exultation on 


| account of success. Says Bacon: “To 


be free-minded and cheerfully disposed 
at houres of meate and of sleepe, and of 
exercise is the best precept for long-last- 
ing”; and it will also tend to preserve 
the mental powers. 

H. REYNOLDS, M.D. 


Livermore Falls, Maine. 


EDENIC FOOD. 


Te following extracts are derived 

from a little sheet, entitled Yoyful 
News, published at Joyful, California, | 
and are the expression of a little com- | 
munity that has been organized by | 
people who live on uncooked vegetable 
food : 

“The Edenic diet, with us, has pro- 
duced such remarkable results in the way 
of restoring, purifying, and harmonizing 
the bodies of all who have faithfully 
lived thereon for a reasonable length of 
time, as there are abundant witnesses to 
testify, that we come before a sick and 
suffering humanity to offer them the | 
right hand of fellowship, if they wish to 
receive these blessings, by adopting these 
blessed means always at hand for every 
ore. There is no extra expense attend- 
ing this method of living, for it consists | 
simply in using such grains, nuts, fruits, 
and vegetables as you have been accus- 
tomed to, only taking them in their 
natural state, untouched by fire, which 
destroys their vitalizing principles, drives 
off the magnetic forces, and leaves them 
like dead and decaying carcasses, not fit 
to enter into the structure given unto 
man to live in. It is not all of life to eat 
food; it must be assimilated as well as 
digested, and made up into the body, 
and the kind of food we assimilate will | 
determine to almost a certainty the kind 
of body we are to dwell in. If we are to 
have a body to serve the uses of life, it is 
necessary to have the best kind to get 
the best result, and if the old way of liv- 


ing will give you that, we would say go 
on living that way; but you, like us, have 
tried that method for a long time, had 
much experience in getting sick, and so 
little in being well, that many of you do 
not know what good health is. If you 
were well for one day you would not 
know what was the matter. You would 
probably say, ‘I must have lost my stom- 
ach, for it has given no indication of its 


| presence to-day’; but you should re- 


member that the best machine goes 
smoothly, without noise or jar of any 
kind ; so should the human machine do 
its work, so the body would give the 
spirit no indication that it was there, 
except by the work done in obedience to 
its command.” 

In reply to certain strictures that ap- 
peared in a San Francisco publication 
reflecting strongly upon their special 
“fancy,” these people say good-naturedly 
—and, it may be added, vegetarians are 
usually cool and forbearing : 

“Shoot all you wish at our theories, 
but please come out and not stand be- 
hind the bush to do it. We, in search of 
truth, have for some years made an ex- 
perimental study of this subject, assisted 
by several others, for over two years, and 
having been greatly blessed thereby with 
not a disadvantage to any one of us, we 
come forth with the Foy/u/ News, hoping 


| to give relief to suffering humanity. We 


testify to a sick world that there is a 
safe, sure road to health; and, to 


| mothers whose lives have been cooked 
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out over a hot stove, the sunlight of 
freedom is now in the heavens, and they 
can have time to care not only for the 


little flowers of the household, but also | 


for those of the garden, and the mind. 
Who employ the army of M.D.’s, 
and take the patent medicines? Is it 
not those who use the cooked grain and 
vegetables? We did this for forty-eight 
years; but now thank God for the new 
light that has made us well and happy. 
Taking no medicines, employing no doc- 
tors, but standing up day after day, and 
year after year, in what has the reputa- 
tion of being the most sickly part of 
Kern County, near Bakersfield, we have 
and do proclaim that there is no more 
need of any one being sick, even here, 
than there is of their getting drunk. 
“We want to hear all sides, pro and 
con, but do not like to see arly one strike 
at a good cause without giving a reason, 
or some authority for what they say; 
and now, will you not make amends by 
doing this? Come, also, if you can, and 
see and hear more of the results of our 
work; we are ever ready to show you, 
and if we are able, as an instrument of 


the Lord, to be of any assistance to you, 
or if you can give us any more light, we 
; will ever be thankful. We do not take 
the negative on this question, but say 
there are serious objections to cooking 
either grain or vegetables, and we ever 
stand ready to prove what we assert.” 

A few Edenic recipes, as an illustration 
of the practice at Joyful, may please the 
interested reader: 


EpENIC GRANIA.—Two-thirds oat groats, one- 
third cracked wheat, ground fresh every meal in a 
stecl hand-mill or coffee-mill. 


EpDENIC SALAD.—One head of celery, 2 turnips, 
t onion, 1 Chili pepper, sliced and chopped fine in 
a chopping bowl; 6 spoonfuls of olive oil, 1 tea- 
spoonful mixed mustard, 1 gill cider vinegar, or 
lime juice ; salt to taste. Will keep several days 
in a cool place. This is to be caten with grania. 


EpEeN!c FRuUIT-CAKE.—An equal amount of 
ripe, dried peaches and raisins, pounded fine, 
separately, in a mortar, and mixed with grania. 
Mold in the form of a cake, and cut the same as 
any other cake. It will kecp for six months, and 
improve with age. 


EpeNiIc PupDDING.—Two-thirds grania, one- 
third grated almonds, pounded raisins; moisten 
with liquor of soaked dried peaches, and flavor 
with nutmeg. 





BEER-DRINKING AND DISEASE. 


LLUSION has been made in these 

pages more than once to the fact 
that the constant use of beer as a bever- 
age is productive of insidious forms of 
disease, that finally, and in most cases, 
suddenly accomplish a fatal work. 
large proportion of the attacks of sud- 
den disease in men who have reached 
middle life in the apparent possession of 
good health, z.¢., in the eyes of unskilled 
observers, is due to the habit of taking 
malt liquors. Mr. Green, of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
says : 

“In one of our largest cities, contain- 
ing a great population of beer-drinkers, 
I had occasion to note the deaths among 
a large group of persons whose habits, in 
their own eyes and in those of thcir 


friends and physicians, were temperate ; | 


A| 


| but they were habitual users of beer. 
| When the observation began they were, 

upon the average, something under 
| middle age, and they were, of course, 
| selected lives. For two or three years 
there was nothing very remarkable to be 
noted among this group. Presently 
| death began to strike it; and until it 
had dwindled to a fraction of its original 
proportions, the mortality in it was as- 
tounding in extent, and still more re- 
markable in the manifest identity of 
cause and mode. There was no mis- 
taking it; the history was almost in- 
variable; robust, apparent health, full 
muscles, a fair outside, increasing weight, 
| florid faces; then a touch of cold, or a 


| sniff of malaria, and instantly some acute 


| disease with, almost invariably, typhoid 
symptoms, was in violent action, and ten 
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days or less ended it. It was as if the 
system had been kept fair outside, while 
within it was eaten to a shell, and at the 
first touch of disease there was utter 
collapse; every fibre was poisoned and 


QUACK M 


BUT now our Quacks are gamesters, and they play 
With craft and skill to ruin ahd betray ; 
With monstrous promise they deluce the mind, 
And thrive on all that tortures humankind. 
Void of all honor, avaricious, rash, 
The daring tribe compound their boasted trash, 
Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop or pill ; 
All tempt the sick to trust the lying bill ; 
And twenty names of cobblers turned to squires 
Aid the bold language of these blushless liars. 
There are among them those who can not read, 
And yet they'll buy a patent, and succeed ; 
Will dare to promise dying sufferers aid, 
For who, when dead, can threaten or upbraid ? 
With cruel avarice still they recommend 
More draughts, more syrup, to the journey’s end. 
“I feel it not."—*t Then take it every hour.” 
“Tt makes me worse.”—‘"t Why, then it shows its 
power.” 
“] fear to die.”"—** Let not your spirits sink, 
You're always safe while you believe and drink.” 
How strange to add, in this nefarious trade, 
That men of parts are dupes by dunces made; 
That creatures nature meant should clean our 
Streets, 
Have purchased lands and mansions, parks and 
seats : 
Wretches with conscience so obtuse, they leave 
Their untaught sons their parents to deceive ; 


COLLINS’ ODE TO THE 


Love fram'd with Mirth a gay, fantastic round, 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound . 
And he, amid his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odors from his dewy wings.” 


Joy is a high form of mental exhilara- 
tion, exhibited actively, not necessarily 
dependent upon states of the body, but 
exerting a great influence upon it. The 
most demonstrative phases of Joy pro- 
ceed from a temperament in which the 
mental and vital elements are the 
stronger, but the deepest scnsations of 
the fecling proceed from the activity of 
Hope, Spirituality, Benevolence, and 
other moral faculties associated with the 
esthetic qualities. Collins’ portrait is a 
combination of the physical, intellectual, 
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| weak. And this, in its main features, 
| varying, of course, in degree, has been 
| my observation in beer-drinking every- 
| where. It is peculiarly deceptive at first ; 
it is thoroughly destructive at the last.” 


EDICINES. 


And when they’re laid upon their dying bed, 
No thought of murder comes into their head ; 


And then in many a paper through the year 
Must cures and cases, oaths und proofs appear ; 

| Men snatched from graves as they were dropping in, 
Their lungs coughed up, their bones pierced through 

their skin ; 

Their liver all one scirrhus, and the frame 
Poisoned with evils which they dare not name ; 

| Men who spent all upon physicians’ fees, 

| Who never slept, nor had a moment's ease, 

| Are now as roaches sound, and all as brisk as bees. 


Troubled with something in your bile or blood, 

You think your doctor does you little good ; 

And, grown impatient, you require in haste 

The nervous cordial, nor dislike the taste ; 
| It comforts, heals, and strengthens ; nay, you think 
| It makes you better every time you drink; 
| Who tipples whiskey will some comfort feel, 

But will he to the medicine set his seal ? 


No class escapes them—from the poor man's pay 
The nostrum takes no trifling part away ; 
See! those square patent bottles from the shop 
Now decoration to the cupboard's top ; 
And there a favorite hoard you'll find within, 
Companions meet! the julep and the gin. 
GEORGE CRABBE. 


PASSIONS.—( Concluded.) 





| and social elements of mind, all in a high 
| degree of excitement, yet not discordant. 
| The social element of Love is marked 
| in the combination, while the sense of 
humor or gaiety contributes to the 
abounding delight. Joy avails itself of 
all means to exhibit its gladness, but 
musical instruments are especially ap- 
propriate, and those whose notes are 
lively, quick, and resonant, reflect the 
exultant play of the faculties. 

The happy effect of a glad heart is 
charmingly described in the last line; 
its “thousand odors” are the healthful, 
animating influences that it scatters 
wherever it beats, and it thus becomes a 
chief instrumentality in elevating and 





improving men. M—E, 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Anthropology in Italy.— Anthro- 
poloyy is studied in Italy with considerable 
zeal, and nearly every large town has its 
collection and its specialist of repute. The 
country, as may be judged from the figure it 
has made in history, is rich in monuments 
dating from a very great antiquity. In up- 
per Italy earth-walls have recently been dis- 
covered on the mountain-heights, which are 
attributed to the Celts. The plains of Lom- 
bardy and Emilia have furnished numerous 
remains of lake-dwellings, which have been 
studied by Pigorini, Strobel, and Chierici, 
and are represented in the collections of Par- 
ma and Reggio. Not less important are the 
Etruscan necropolis of Margabotto and that 
of the Cerlosa of Bologna. Bologna has its 
newly built AZuseo Civico under the direction 
of Gozzodini, and the accomplished geologist 
Capelini, who has discovered traces of canni- 
balism in a cave on the Island of Palmaria 
The Olmo skuil, which Cocchi regards as 
post-Pliocene, and which may be compared 
with the Cro-Magnon and Steeten skulls, is 
in the geological collection of this city. Man- 
tegazza has founded an anthropological and 
ethnological museum in Florence, with Miloni 
in charge of the Etruscan and Schiaparelli of 
the archzviogical departments. Perugia, too, 
has Etruscan antiquities, and Belluci is col- 
lecting prehistoric stone implements there. 
Pigorini has established a prehistorical and 
ethnological museum at Rome, where Michael 
St. de Rossi has won much honor by his re- 
searches. Nicolucci, who has founded an 
anthropological collection at the University 
of Naples. has examined about a hundred 
skulls, and has found them to be meso-ceph- 
alic Grecian skulls, very like those still typi- 
cal in the region. 


A Barrel Post-Office.— Hunt up on 
your map the Straits of Magellan; look at 
the mountains hanging over; imagine the 
point of rock that leans the farthest out, and 
think of a barrel hung by a heavy chain 
swinging there. That is a post-office! The 
postmaster doesn’t stay up there to deliver 
the mails, and no postman unlocks it; in 
fact, it has no key. Yet it is a grand old 
post-office. Ships coming along that way 
stop and fish out packages of precious letters 
that have been dropped therein, see if they 
can find any that want to travel their way, 
and, if so, they take them on ; in their place 
they leave a package which is to go in an- 
other direction, and some day a ship comes 
along, studies the direction of that package, 
says, ‘‘ Ah, I can take that,” and away she 
sails. And the barrel swings, doing its duty 
day by day without being watched, sending 
joy to many hearts. 


The Silks that Wear Longest.— 
Some of our lady readers will soon begin to 
think of replenishing their wardrobe for 





spring or summer, and may not find the 
following advice, which comes from a good 
source, unwelcome: 

‘* After the silk passes from the dyer’s hands 
the manner in which it is woven is of essential 
importance. All other things being equal, 
goods woven with an equal weft and woof is 
the most durable, hence the strongest silk is 
the old-fashioned ‘taffeta or glacé silk of a 
generation ago. Corded silks are beautiful, 
but between the reps of the goods are inter- 
stices for the dust to collect in, which, if al. 
lowed to remain, speedily cuts into the fabric; 
and no corded goods can be made without 
some part of the weave being heavier and 
exerting a strain on the lighter portion. Taf- 
feta silks, from the lightness of their con. 
struction, are usually hand-made goods 
Large quantities of inexpensive striped and 
checked taffetas, known as summer silks, are 
woven in Switzerland in a circuit of about 
thirty miles around the city of Zurich. Whole 
families of Swiss peasants, including the man 
of the house, his wife, sons, and buxom 
daughters, are employed together at hand 
looms. A checked taffeta under a dollar will 
usually outwear several silks which range in 
price from a dollar to two dollars a yard and 
are made, as silks at this price usually are, by 
the less durable processes of the power-loom, 
where the weaver never stops to tie a thread, 
and the delicate fibre of the silk must be 
tightly twisted to bear the strain of the 
rougher handling of wholesale work. A 
goods equally as strong as taffeta is India 
foulard, sometimes called handkerchief silk. 
These goods are woven in a country where 
the heathen workmen have not yet learned 
the clever shams which are practiced in the 
Christian lands. All foulard silks are dyed 
and stamped after they are woven, except in 
the case of pongee silk, which is the natural 
color of the reeled silk-web. French foulards 
are an inferior machine-goods, and are mixed 
with large quantities of ‘chappe,’ or short 
silk, which is rough’and liable to break apart 
at a slight strain. Short silk differs from 
long silk—which is the continuous thread 
spun by the worm and reeled off at the filature 
—in being composed of the waste of the fila- 
ture. The silk which is broken or tangled in 
reeling, the rough silk on the outside of every 
cocoon, and the silk of perforated cocoons 
from which the moth has emerged, are all 
torn apart and spun again by artificial means, 
like cotton or flax. Chappe is at best a 
species of silk ‘shoddy,’ and is often mixed 
with cotton or some other vegetable fibre to 
strengthen it. Large quantities of foulard 
goods are made in this country which are 
similar to the French goods. The durable 
‘Louisine’ summer silks are woven with an 
even weft and woof, and are composed of raw 
or half-boiled silk, part of the natural glue of 
the cocoon being left in the goods.” 
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The California “ Big Trees.”— 
A correspondent of 7he Advance says: 
“ The largest tree is the fallen ‘ Father of 


the Forest,’ with a traceable height of 452 | 


feet, and measuring 112 feet in diameter at 
its base—a stupendous ruin truly! The in- 
terior, a hollow cavity, probably burned out 
centuries ago, is sufficiently spacious to afford 


men to ride abreast for 200 feet, then dis- 
mounting, if so disposed, our cavaliers could 


avle-sized knot-hole emerge into the outer 


world again—by no means a formidable un- | 


dertaking, as we can cheerfully testify. The 
noble ‘Mother of the Forest,’ 327 feet in 
height, denuded of her bark, and, of course, 
dead, white and ghost-like, is still standing, 
though her top limbs are beginning to fall 
The bark removed from the poor defrauded 
‘Mother’ was exhibited at the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace, where it was burned with the 
partial destruction by fire of that building 
some years since. In 1853 one of the most 
imposing of the family group was cut down, 
occupying five men twenty-five days in per- 
forming the herculean work, which was ac- 
complished by using augers, the borings be- 
ing made toward the centre of the tree. Upon 
the top of the stump, smoothed and polished, 


a pavilion has been erected, and the sizable | 


room inclosed upon festive occasions serves 
for a dancing hall, and is large enough to ac- 
commodate thirty-two ‘sets’ upon the floor, 
it is said, at one time. 


‘‘ The Mariposa Grove, in Mariposa County, 
is a public domain, having been given by an | 


act of Congress in 1864 to the State of Cali- 
fornia, It is two miles square, and from its 
greater area, larger number of trees and the 
wildness of the locality, was even more im- 


pressive to us than the Calveras Grove. | 


Many of the big trees have been scathed by 


fires, particularly ih this forest, where, as | 


Professor Whitney says, they have evidently 
swept through again and again, greatly mar- 


flicts, though scarred and battered, many of 
these brave old veterans have sturdily main- 


tained their hold upon life, while others have | 


bowed their lofty heads in the dust. There 
are not a few of these prostrate monarchs 
here in the Mariposa Grove, in the débris of 
whose mouldering trunks, shrubs, loveliest 
wild flowers and soft, velvety mosses spring 


up, gracefully beautifying all that remains of | 


their former stately majesty and grandeur. 
Through one of the standing trees—the mon- 
ster ‘Wawona’—the stage road has been 
made to pass. an aperture not quite equal to 
a similar one cut through the stump of the 
‘Dead Giant,’ in the Tuolumne Grove, 
through which wooden tunnel our loaded 
six-horse stage-coach was driven in easiest 
transit.” 


The Importance of Fewer Acres, 
—From the Pacific Rural Spirit we take 
some fresh reflections on this subject : 

“Tf ten acres of land cost $100, and if they 





produce $10 worth of crops, they are paying 
ten per cent. on the investment just as much 
as if $roc had been loaned at the rate of ten 
per cent. interest. Now, there is no man 
who would think of living on the interest of 
$100 loaned at even this high rate, but in- 
stances are not rare of men making a good 


| living for themselves and their families from 
ample room for a couple of mounted horse- | 


the careful cultivation of ten acres of land. 
We mention this fact to prove that the too 


| frequent expression that ‘farming does not 
ascend a ladder, and through a very respect- | 


pay’ is not in accordance with fact. There is 
no other business in which a man would at- 
tempt with $100 to support a family. Yet 
still there is truth in the remark, so far as it 
is applicable to farming as it is carried on in 
some sections of the country. If a man in- 
vests $1,000 in 100 acres of land and makes 
only ten of them, or $100 worth, available, 
he can not expect to derive a profit from the 
other ninety acres, any more than he could 
expect an interest upon $1,000 when he had 
only $100 of it invested. Our position is 
that land actually cultivated pays a better in- 


terest on the money invested than any other 
| venture. The farmer can not expect idle 


acres to yield him a revenue any more than 


| he can idle dollars. Unfortunately, the farmer 


of the Northwest has, as a general thing, nine 
acres of idle land where he has one productive 
one, and the one productive acre is expected 
to pay the interest on the price of the whole 
ten. Extraordinary management would be 
necessary to make this kind of farming pay.” 


The “Dugong,”’ or Vegetarian 
WHALE.—A writer in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine gives some interesting particulars rela- 


| tive to a species of whale, now taken to a 


considerable extent in Queensland, and valu- 
able both for its oil and its use as food. Its 
size varies from eight to twenty feet in 
length ; it lives upon submarine meadows of 
seaweed ; it has no gills, but breathes air by 
means of lungs; its head is round and some- 


: : | what human-like, and has hair something like 
ring its beauty. But amid all these fierce con- | 


that of a man’s beard. It is said many stories 


| of merman and mermaid may be traced to 


these creatures. Their oil is said to have all 
the medicinal merits of cod-liver oil without 


|; its unpleasant flavor; at ordinary tempera- 


ture it deposits crystals, as olive oil does in 
frosty weather, but on warming slightly be- 
comes liquid ard clear. The flesh is much 
prized in Australia, being cut off in flitches 
and slabs, and it is stated that ‘‘from the 
same animal is taken meat resembling beef, 
veal, and bacon.” 


False Information.—A good many 
paragraphs coming seemingly from a learned 
source, get into the newspapers and are cir- 
culated far and wide as facts for popular in- 
struction, whereas they are untrue as a whole 
or in great part. Here is a specimen, cred- 
ited by the sheet from which we take it to 
the New York Sun, but probably it is a clip- 
ping that has been circulating from news- 
paper to newspaper for some time: 
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**Pens are made of the very finest steel, 


and can be remelted and used again for many | 
They can be turned into watch- | 


purposes. 
springs and knife-blades, and can be dis- 
solved and made available in the manufacture 
of ink. The suggestion is made that the chil- 


dren of the poor should be taught to collect | 
cast-away pens, and thereby save valuable | 


material and earn money.” 
Now the facts are that the steel from which 
steel pens are made is so thin taat it can be 


torn like stiff paper, and it goes through such | 


tormenting processes in the rolling, cutting, 
pressing, slitting, and forming, that it is a 
wonder that enough of energy is left to stand 
the bath of fire, water, and the subsequent 
heat of the annealing furnace and then to have 
any of the original life of the steel left in it. 
In truth, there is little of the vivre of the 
original metal left when the steel pen has 
done its brief duty. It would be much more 
sensible to gather up the oxidized scales from 
about the smith’s anvil for making into 
“watch-springs and knife-blades” than to 
collect rejected steel pens for these purposes. 


Classification of Soil.—Prof. John- 
ston classifies soils, according to their clayey 
or sandy proportions, thus: 

First. Pure clay from which no sand can 
be washed. 

Second. Strong clay or brick clay, which 
contains from five to twenty per cent. of 
sand. 

Third. Clay loam, which contains from 
twenty to forty per cent. of sand. 

Fourth. Loam, which has from forty to 
seventy per cent. of sand. 

Fifth. Sandy loam, which has from seventy 
to ninety per cent. of sand. 

Sixth, Light sand, which has less than ten 
per cent. of clay. 

Sandy soils, then, are those which consist 
mainly of grains of sand, or silica, or flint, 
and is called a silicious soil. Nature never 
bestowed upon man a soil of greater capa- 
bility of being made lastingly fertile than the 
sandy, light soil of New England. 

Gravelly soils need no description, though 
there are rich gravels and poor gravels, de- 
pending upon the rocks of which they are 
composed, and the substances which are 
mixed among them. Clay soils consist large- 
ly of alumina; that is, having such an abun- 
dance of clay that is called the ‘‘ clay metal.” 
Clay itself is a compound of silica (sand), 
acid, alumina, and water. It also contains 
potash, soda, and lime. It forms a compact, 
fatty earth, soft to the touch, sticky in a moist 
state and very hard when dry. 

Chalky soils have been formed from rocks 
in which lime was abundant. 

Peaty soils need no description, although 
they differ very widely. 

Alluvial soils are formed by deposits of 
sand, loam, and gravel brought down by 
rivers. They are often very rich, being com- 
posed of a multitude of thin layers of mud, 
in which all sorts of fertilizing material is 
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mixed. Loamy soils contain a large portion 
of decayed matter, humus or muck, as it is 
called. Woody fibre in a state of decay ac. 
quires a dark color, and ultimately becomes 
mould. Loam contains a variety of ingre- 
dients, as clay, sand, lime, in addition to 
humus. It is a loose, friable description of 
soil, easy to cultivate, and as to texture is 
the most cesirable description of land for 
purposes of tillage. 


The Canine Curse.—Hon. F. D. Co. 


| burn said in the American Agriculturist : 


** Observing men are of the opinion that an 
ordinary dog—and he is always hungry— 
will eat and destroy in a twelvemonth the 
equivalent of that which, if given to a well- 
bred pig, would make him weigh at the ex- 
piration of that time, 300 pounds gross; 
286,000 such pigs would aggregate 85,000,000 
pounds of pork, now worth at the home ship. 
ping station more than %4,700,000; requir- 
ing to transport them more than 2,860 cars, 
carrying fifteen tons each, or a train more 
than sixteen miles long. This would repre- 
sent nearly $1,500,000 more than the entire 
amount paid in the State in 1880, for school, 
township, and State taxes combined ; it would 
build 9,400 school-houses and churches, worth 
$500 each, or would pay the average wages 
of 14,000 school teachers, twice the number 
now employed. A condition of affairs, of 
which the above is but a poor outline, is at 
the bottom of what is each year becoming a 
greater and more irrepressible conflict be- 
tween the wool-growers and the savage brutes 
that keep in jeopardy, or destroy the flocks 
that, protected, would enlarge and increase 
to the extent of producing the wool for which 
we now send so many millions across the sea. 
If the dogs are maintained as a luxury, they 
are a luxury we can not afford, and should 
give way to something less expensive, and 
less productive of loss and misery. 

‘*The rearing of better classes of sheep 
always indicates a high state of civilization, 
where intelligence, comfort, and competence 
abound, and no more unfailing sign of igno- 
rance, squalor, and poverty can be mani- 
fested, than the presence of a varied and in- 
creasing assortment of flea-bitten curs, un- 
clean, and of low degree. It should not be 
difficult to choose between raising sheep and 
growing dogs.” 


An Effect of Irrigation,—Tulare 
Lake in California is rapidly drying up. 
few years ago it was thirty-three miles long 
by twenty-one miles wide, but now it is only 
fifteen by eight miles in area. This result is 
attributed to the destruction of the forests on 
the mountains, and more especially the tap- 
ping of the water-courses by which the lake 
is fed, and the boring of artesian wells. It is 
impossible for the lake to maintain itself un- 
der these circumstances, and it is doomed to 
eventual disappearance, as the work of irriga- 
tion will be carried on with increasing activity 
| and its sources of supply absorbed. 
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acca may promote strength, and 

may greatly contribute to popular 
happiness, but necessarily by no means. 
As we remarked in an article published 
some time ago : 

“ There may be evidences of wealth, so 
far as warehouses filled with costly mer- 
chandise and private houses elegantly 
furnished and decorated are concerned, 
but these may be evidences only of moral 
decay, inasmuch as the rich merchandise 
and palatial mansions may be the creat- 
ures of selfishness, greed, and vanity, and 
only to be indulged in by a few pam- 
pered ones; while the masses of the 
people may be ignorant, oppressed, and 
lacking in the very necessaries of life. 


“ ¢Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
When wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 


“Rome, in the days of the Czesars, is 
deemed to have been at the zenith of 
her power—her power as a severe and 
cruel mistress of conquered nations—but 
she was far from the zenith of her real 
prosperity: that had long passed away, 
even with the vigorous and frugal activi- 
ties of her youth. The canker of luxury 
and the ulcer of vice were destroying the 





foundations of her national existence. 
In the midst of material splendor she 
was rapidly declining, because morally 
she was full of rottenness.” 

Aristotle, in reply to the question for 
what object political constitutions ex- 
isted, said, among other things: “ The 
object of civil society is to cultivate the 
best part of man’s nature, and to raise 
him from being a savage into a moral 
and intellectual being. If men are to 
live in society they must consider others 
as well as themselves. Rules must be 
laid down for their conduct, and all are 
not equally able to judge what those 
rules should be. Some see clearer than 
others what ought or ought not to be 
done. Some are better-natured than 
others, and are more ready to do right 
is shown them. Naturally, 
the 


when it 
therefcre, ignorant and the bad 
must be guided in some way or other by 
those who are wiser and better than 
themselves.” 

The gencrous and refining influences 
of the moral nature must have sway in 
the policy of government as well as in 
the motive of the individual to distribute 
appropriately the advantages of wealth. 

In modern times Spain, Italy, and 
France have now and then presented a 
contrast in the condition of the ruling 
classes with that of the people at large, 
which was analogous to that of ancient 
indicated the same wide 


Rome, and 


separation of interests. Courtly mag- 
nificence, such as was shown in the days 
of the Medici, Charles V., and Louis 
XIV., furnishes dazzling themes for the 
but the 


chronicler finds in the oppressed and 


romantic historian, impartial 
abject peasantry of those “gilded” eras 
an occasion for shame and rebuke te 
their proud kings and luxurious nobles. 
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The political economy of such times, 
borrowing its tenets largely from pub- 
licist, and even philosopher, of ancient 
times, appears to have had reference 
mainly to the regulation of the income 
and expenditures of government or roy- 
alty, on principles which should tend to 
the increase of the money in the treas- 
vry; whether or not these principles 
conduced to the welfare of the working 
and producing classes was deemed of 
The idea that 
true government is a thing “of the peo- 


secondary importance. 


ple, by the people, and for the people,” 
was yet to be formulated by rulers sprung 
from the people, and whose enlighten- 
ed intellect and generous sympathies 
would have the nation’s wealth dis- 
tributed among its producers rather than 
accumulated in a government treasury, 
The 
paramount interests of a state lie with 
the people, the masses who, by their 
industry, produce the things necessary 
to the maintenance of life, and the bulk 


or in the safes of money-changers. 


of the materzal upon which the activities 
of commerce and of social economy in 
general are founded. 

Here a great question, one of the vital 
issues of the day, occurs to our reflec- 
tion, a matter which the political econ- 
omist is called upon to adjust, and which 
must be adjusted upon principles of strict 
equity, or continue to disturb society 
more or less with results of loss and 
disaster. This is the wages question, or 
the relation between capital and labor. 
The very progress of civilization has 
hastened a sort of conflict between these 
two mighty factors of community growth, 
and the statesman must needs consider 
them with a judgment enlightened hy 
the experience of the past, and with an 
impartial liberality, if he would reconcile 
their differences. 





The vast developments of skill and 
intelligence in the industrial arts have 
enabled us to produce every article of 
necessity and luxury with but a modicum 
of the labor required a hundred years 
ago; but with the withdrawal of stress 
upon the muscles of the masses, we do 
not discern a proportionate increase of 
harmony and contentment among them. 
The great increase of machinery has 
multiplied production and added enor- 
mously to the wealth of society, but we 
do not perceive that wealth to be dis- 
tributed so that it conduces to the mere 
comfort of the simple workman in the 
back tenement, while it feeds the luxuri- 
ous indulgence of the capitalist in his 
marble palace. So long as great differ- 
ences of physical condition exist be- 
tween master and man, capitalist and 
workman—differences marked by ease 
and luxury in the family environment of 
one, and constant toil and bare sub- 
sistence in that of the other—there will 
be a succession of disturbances in indus- 
trial circles on account of real or sup- 
posed grievances. 

One of our philosophers has said that 
the harmony and happiness of life con- 
sist in finding in our vocations the em- 
ployment of our highest faculties, and of 
as many of them as can be brought into 
action. Accepting this proposition as 
true, it would follow that the system of 
social order which exercises a super- 
vision of the pursuits in which the peo- 
ple are employed, and promotes, by all 
the scientific instrumentalities it may 
command, their respective adaptation to 
the spheres in which they labor, will be 
a powerful agent in establishing public 
harmony and private happiness. 

We can postulate a factory in which a 
hundred men are employed, each of 
whom is well fitted for the work as- 
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sobriety are accessory elements not 
forced upon the men, but rather grow- 
ing naturally out of the harmonious dis- 
tribution of their several capabilities. 
We can postulate a second factory, de- 
signed for the production of similar fab- 
rics, in which a hundred men are also 
employed, but whose fitness for the work 
assigned them individually is not made 
a matter of thought by the superintend- 
ent, while little or no regard is given to 
their moral conduct. Would it require 
long consideration to determine which of 
these factories would produce the larger 
quantity and finer quality of fabric? 
And who would hesitate in declaring 
that the situation of the employés of the 
first was happier far than that of those in 
the second ? 

The best results in human enterprise, 
whatever its name or nature, are secured 
by organized effort—in other words, effort 
that is put forth in a systematic, careful 

“manner, or in accordance with the ra- 
tionale of cause and effect. Organiza- 
tion presupposes bounds and limitations 
to individual action, not free choice of 
methods, not indiscriminate exercise of 
one’s feelings and caprices. Government 
is organized, and, as has been already 
intimated in other language, that gov- 
ernment is best that is founded upon the 
We 
are ready to admit that the freest gov- 


principles of justice and good-will. 


ernment is best, but it is only best for 
people who understand best the meaning 
of freedom. ‘They who are the subjects 
of selfishness, vice, and passion are not 
free in themselves, and incapable of put- 
ting to use the privileges of a free civil 
policy; they would be sure, to adopt the 
language of a Christian teacher, to “ use 


their liberty as a cloak of maliciousness.” 


; l 
signed him, and wherein order and | 





Here comes in, with some appropriate- 
ness, we think, an allusion to the great 
need of restrictive legislation concerning 
the public trade and use of pernicious 
things, be they alcohol, tobacco, indecent 
literature, fire-arms, or anything elsc 
known to be productive of injury to 
body or mind. The question of a pro- 
tective tariff’ may admit of much con- 
troversy with facts worthy of serious 
thought on both sides, but the things 
mentioned above are undeniably de- 
structive when used promiscuously, and 
a government that would protect its 
people from their effects should at least 
establish certain limitations to their use. 

For growth in intellectual and moral 
power there must be an environment 
conducive to it. The mental inheritance 
must be supplemented by the training 
and surroundings favorable to its develop- 
ment, if a noble result is to be attained. 
This is a law of being that no philoso- 
pher will dispute, and its operation is 
most marked in the sphere of morals. 
It is the duty of the legislator to devise 
measures for the improvement of the 
environment of people, to suppress in- 
fluences that corrupt and impoverish 
their moral natures, and thus to lead in 
the formation of an improved sentiment. 

Finally, the civil establishment, which 
takes into account the mental diversi- 
ties of the population in both the letter 
of its statutes and in the spirit of their 
execution, is that which will illustrate a 
form of human government of the highest 
order. Its effect will be a harmonious 
inter-relation of the several classes of 
men, a state of co-operation between 
employer and employed, a recognized 
condition of mutual dependence between 
rich and poor, and a general tendency of 
improvement in all. 
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SHALL WE RETURN TO ARCHAIC 
DIET? 


“HERE are in several parts of our 
country persons who have adopted 
what is called the “ Edenic diet,” or the 
use of uncooked food. They are strict 
vegetarians, as might be at once inferred, 
and by many of our inteNigent readers 
they might be accounted a class of ex- 
tremists, who do not realize how ridicu- 
If 


we can believe all these “‘ Edenic ” people 


lous they appear to “ sensible ” folks. 


say, we are forced to the conclusion that 
uncooked wheat, barley, oats, and corn, 
and the different fruits, nuts, roots, and 
other comestibles of the garden are best 
for some, if not a//, types of organization. 
With our experience in the comparative 
use of vegetable and animal food in 
memory, we can understand how a col- 
ony of sympathetic people, settled in a 
soft, frugivorous climate like that of 
southern California, may succeed in mak- 
ing life not only tolerable, but pleasant, 
on a diet of raw cereals, fruits, nuts, and 
the variety of sapid vegetables that a 
California garden, well tilled, will yield. 
We may be inclined, however, to doubt 
the expediency of such an experiment in 
a less genial region, say like that of New 
York State, where one can not obtain 
supplies of fresh fruit and vegetables at 
all seasons, and can not depend absolutely 
upon the grocer for keeping his pantry 
stocked with the farinacez in as fresh a 
state as they should be. Yet, we know 
a few persons here in the city of New 
York who have given the system a trial 
in part, and are earnest in avowing their 
confidence in its merits as remedial to 
disease, and promotive of physical and 
A man who descends 


mental vigor. 


from a family of inveterate flesh-eaters 


and has for a generation or more made 
beef, mutton, pork, etc., the chief con- 
stituents of his fare, can not be expected 
to change his manner of eating readily. 
He could not do it without suffering 
grievous constitutional disturbance, any 
more than the arsenic or opium-eater 
can stop his daily habit without soon 
afterward suffering the poisonous effects 
of the drug. Time, more or less, ac- 
cording to the constitutional assimila- 
tion, must be allowed for a gradual 
change from one form of diet to another 
radically different, and the procedure of 
change requires perseverance and pa- 
tience which very few people—scarcely 
one in ten thousand, it may be said—who 
consider themselves robust and strong 
This is 
the reason that vegetarians, when quces- 


on a flesh diet, would exhibit. 


tioned, are found, as a class, to have 
been invalids in earlier life, and were led 
to the adoption of the farinaceous diet 
in the hope of finding relief and cure. 
Why should the hearty, vigorous beef- 
eater make a change? He affirms with 
strong expression that he feels “ well 
enough,” and that when he’s broken 
down by an over-stimulated system, has 
intimations of liver enlargement, kidney 
inflammaticn, heart irregularity, etc, it 
will be time enough to try “slop victuals.” 
That’s his view of the matter, with a 
But let the 
“Edenic” people plead their own cause, 
as it is set forth 


suggestion of our own. 


in a few extracts on 


another page. 


Satie 


THE WESTERN FLOODS — WITH A 
SUGGESTION. 


ORE floods and greater devasta- 


a 





tion than ever in the valley of the 
and in the waters of the Upper 


| Ohio 
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Mississippi. How terrible the sufferings 


of the thousands of men, women, and 
children made homeless by the cold in- 
vader! how doubly terrible in the mid- 
winter air! But these inundations are 
becoming common, yes, much too com- 
mon; yet they must nevertheless awaken 
our pity for the unfortunates who are 
suddenly deprived of shelter and the 
common necessities of life. Hard-work- 
ing, steady-going, quiet people they are 
on those river bottoms—people who help 
to make our country strong and pros- 
perous through the labor of their hands; 
we should sympathize with them, and 
cheerfully accord them material aid. 

And while we are organizing plans of 
relief, and sending money, food, and 
clothing to the destitute, half-drowned, 
half-frozen groups of people in Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky, would it not be 
well for those in authority to look into 
the cause of these repeated calamities— 
whether it is to be found in the ram- 
pant and promiscuous destruction of the 
northern forests that has been going on 
during the past forty years, or must be at- 
tributed to meteorological conditions that 
are inexplicable ? If there is no hope of 
averting these floods in the future, then 
let something be done quickly to reduce 
their disastrous results to life and prop- 
erty. Let our great engineers be invited 
to confer on the subject, for the purpose 
of devising a system of defences along 
the water-ways. There is an abundance 
of surplus cash in the United States 
Treasury, and rather than have it con- 
tinue a subject of wrangling and covetous 
disputation for our congressional repre- 
sentatives term after term, let some part 
of it be devoted to embankments, dams, 
or what not that shall be a blessing to 
the millions who must live in the fertile 
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river bottoms, and a new source of pros- 
perity to the nation. 





--+ 


A KIND (?) LIQUOR-SELLER.—A sa- 
loon-keeper in Miamisburg, O., is circu- 
lating his business-card, with the follow- 
ing on its back: “To all whom it may 
concern—Know ye that, by the payment 
of $225, I am permitted to retail intoxi- 
cating liquors at my saloon in this city. 
To the wife who has a drunkard for a 
husband, or a friend who is unfortunately 
dissipated, I say emphatically, give me 
notice in person of such case or cases in 
which you are interested, and all such 
shall be excluded from my place. Let 
mothers, fathers, sisters, and brothers do 
likewise, and their requests will be kindly 
regarded. I pay a heavy tax for the priv- 
ilege of selling liquors, and I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that I have no desire 
to sell to drunkards or minors, or to the 
poor or destitute.” It is strange that a 
man with so much benevolent discrimi- 
nation in his nature should at all sell stuff 
that he knows works disease, sorrow, and 
death. Is he really in earnest, or cun- 
ningly trying to influence public senti- 
ment in his favor, or, in other words, 
simply borrowing a patch or two of the 
livery of heaven to serve his master the 
devil in? 


LIFE. 


In its dawn, a bud whose perfume rare 
Seems wafted from heavenly garden fair ; 
Beautiful promise of flower to be, 

What radiant hopes are enshrined in thee. 


Next in the garden of life, a rose 

Whose blooming beauty new sweets disclose ; 
Love touched its petals, once snowy white, 
And tinged the leaves with a roseate light. 


Bud and blossom will wither away, 

Fade the beauty that gladdens to-day ; 

But in other garden far from earth, 

Lo! a beauteous flower finds heavenly birth. 


Transplanted by angels, oh, ne'er, I ween, 
So fair a blossom on earth was seen ; 
Safe from decay, from the blighting shower, 
Behold the bud in immortal flower. 

CALLI® L. BONNEY. 
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&o Our Correspondents. 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
fo mag my if @ correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our ConrrisutTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 


1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often | 


necessary tocut the page into’ takes’ for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of pro, 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or e the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘‘Commercia 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

s. Be brief. People don't like toreadlongstories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. * 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 


| the larger evolution of carbonic acid. 


+ names and quotations. | 


great growth. Nature sought then, as she does 
| now, to maintain the balance. Later on there were 
| animals whose growth and manner of life were 
| adapted to the conditions of sea, and sky, and 
land, and they have disappeared in consequence of 
changes which the earth has undergone. Man him- 
self has undergone changes from the time of his 
first appearance as an inhabitant of this planet. 
His condition is better for health, and growth, and 
power to-day than ever before ; there is no dispro- 
portion to be found on the ‘part of nature which 
works unkindly, so far as man is concerned. You 
say that the increased number of animals tends to 
I will point 
you to the immense areas of forest in the tropical 
parts of the earth to which the atmospheric currents 
are constantly carrying what excess of carbonic 
acid there may be in the thickly populated districts, 


| whether produced by animal respiration, or thrown 


note”’ size are | 


into the air from the million chimneys of factory 
and house. It is found by examination that even 
in cities the quantity of carbonic acid in the free at- 
mosphere varies so slightly, from time to time, as 


| to be scarcely worth consideration. This shows how 


speedily it is dissipated. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- | 


available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Personal matters will be considered by the Editor if 
this is done. 

VEGETATION AND ANIMAL LIFE PRO- 
PORTIONATE.—Qwuestion : We are led to believe 
that many years ago this entire earth was covered 
with a rank vegetation. Animals at that time, in- 
cluding man, must have been fewer in number than 
they are now. If they were in proportion then, 
they must certainly be out of proportion now, for 
since that time the vegetables have decreased and 
the animals increased. If the animal side is the 
greater, or is increasing, carbonic acid must be in- 
creasing also in quantity, which would make the 
air we breathe more impure. We have every reason 
to believe that several centuries back most animals, 
including man, were much larger and stronger than 
they are now. I can not help thinking that their 
present weakness partly comes by a disproportion 
in the animal and vegetable. I should be glad to 
have your opinion on this subject. v. & % 

Answer : In ages past, in the early time when 
the earth was warmer and the atmosphere was filled 
with gases, carbonic acid especially being present, 
there was a wonderful growth of vegetation—a 
form of vegetation which scarcely exists to-day, ex- 
cept in some low types, the ferns for instance—and 
the prevalence of carbonic acid conduced to that 





purpose, at proper times and in right places 


HEART AND THOUGHT.—C. J. L.—The 
old phases of expression with regard to the ‘‘ heart” 
and “ bowels” are figurative, and relate to the un- 
learned idea of the ancients that the heart and bow- 
els had some originative connection with feeling 
and thought. Science of the past century or two 
has demonstrated, beyond cavil, the relation of the 
brain to intelligence, mind, emotion, and so on. It 
is the interrelation between mind and body which 
has produced the errors of opinion among the unin- 
structed. Such, indeed, is the influence of a dis- 
turbed mind upon the action of the heart and the 
process of digestion, such the rapid impression 
through the nerves which transmit the impulses of 
the brain-centres, that it is not at all strange that 
those who are not well informed should be confused 
in their views. Intellect is cool, contemplative ; 
emotion is active and violent, and it is the latter 
that produces the strange sensations in the physical 
organs which lead people to think that somehow or 
other the heart, and liver, and stomach, and intes 
tines are a part of mind. 


WHISTLING GiRL.—F. W. Y.—The girl 
evidently has a lively temperament, an exuberant 
nature, with perhaps not so well developed a sense 
of propriety as she should have. More Order, Ide- 
ality, Spirituality, and Agreeableness would be ben- 
eficial in her mental make-up. We do not object to 


girls whistling, provided they use their lips for the 
- but 
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one who is careless about how she whistles, and 
when, needs a little judicious counsel. A hearty, 
happy nature would express itself in singing, and if 


there be the ability to whistle, also in whistling. We | 


think that among boys and men the good old prac- 
tice of whistling is dying out. 


VEGETABLE MEDICINES.—G. L. J.—It 
were much better to take some of the old-fashioned 
simple teas or decoctions, which our grandmothers 
prepared, than to swallow the mineral drugs of the 
schools, The ‘‘ doctor” was not so much of an in- 
stitution then asnow. He was not so accessible, and 
people were more patient with their infirmities and 
ailments, and so much less disposed to dose. We 
think that you could find better methods of treat- 
ment for stomach or liver irregularity in the hygi- 
enic treatises. 


A Goop DICTIONARY.—Quwuestion : Will 
you give me the title of a good dictionary, one you 
can really recommend for general use. SOUTH. 

Answer: There are several dictionaries that can 
be named, all of practical value. The latest that 
has come into favor, and which we find to serve 
our purpose excellently, is the Imperial Dictionary, 
a large work in four octavo volumes, published by 
the Century Company, of New York. The price is 
considerable—$2o0 for the cloth edition—but when 
we consider the completeness of the work, its wealth 
of useful illustration and definition, the field of 
technical learning covered, the price is not high, It 
is a cyclopeedia of verbal illustration which must 
be greatly valued by every educated man. A few 
weeks’ use in our office has convinced us that the 
addition of the Imperial to our library is one of the 
most valuable that has been made for years. 


OG bat Eben Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts Jrom his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















CALLINGS AND CHARACTERS.— 
‘The poet sings on the plain, 
The trader toils in the mart,— 
One envies the other’s gain, 
One stares at the other’s art. 
Yet each one reaches his goal, 
And the critic sneers as they pass, 
And each of the three in his soul 
Believes the other an ass,”—({BRET HARTE.) 
“Our deeds determine us as much as we deter- 
mine our deeds.”—(GEORGE ELIOT.) 


If a person fills his place, is equal to the task he 
is legitimately engaged in, there is no cause for 
censure on account of not being efficient in other 
callings, for thereto may be no call. It is a very 
great mistake to condemn others for not being in 
all points our own parallels, 


| 


It is the greatest mis- } comes next. 





take to blame ourselves because we can not do just 
like another whom we respect. Judgment of char- 
acter is to be formed not by mere comparison of 
people with a personal standard, but by all the cir- 
cumstances of each individual case. 

When we expect a work to come to us we should 
prepare to do it. When we have no special work 
in sight we act by present suggestion, and call it a 
preparation for whatever may come. We may not 
always choose what shall be our lot in life. We 
often fail of a good privilege by not having made 
ready for it when we had the opportunity. A hard 
lot is sometimes the best preparation for a good 
work. 

**When God has a great work for any one to do 
in this world, He usually gives him a peculiar train- 
ing for it; and that training is just what no earthly 
friend would choose for him; and sometimes it is 
so long continued that there seems to be but little 
time for the work.”—(MARY LYON.) 

The work when done may be of everlasting im- 
port. 

Practical ability is ability to produce what is 
needed, To be in perfect balance is to stand still 
and effect nothing. Readiness to attempt every- 
thing is ability to spoil all. A sphere will not rest 
securely anywhere, and a man without preferences 
and personal inclinations can not be relied on for 
any purpose. Many things useful and pleasant must 
be foregone to become proficient in any one matter. 
He is good who is good for one thing; but it is 
not worth while to surrender all other claims in 
order to possess one thing in its utmost entirety. 
Bend to your work, but do not break your mental 
or moral integrity. 

One person may not be educated to know, and 
trained to do, everything; but when one has the 
knowledge and skill he is capable of acquiring, or 
has occasion to use, his education is, for the time, 
practically complete. He is the educated man who 
knows what is to be done and how to doit. He is 
not an educated man, though replete with classic 
lore, who is impotent by ignorance of common 
affairs that come in his way. A dog’s wisdom is 
better than a philosopher’s learning to follow a 
rough road in the dark. A common sailor might 
live by his labor, when cast away on an island, 
where a Greek professor would perish. Training, 
tuition, instruction; if not education, separately 
compose it when taken together. Education is the 
formation of character. Whatever character you 
would form, yse the corresponding tutelage to 
mould it. The ten commandments will not teach 
book-keeping, nor will geometry instruct in moral- 
ity. No one can learn to be a machinist by turning 
a grindstone, nor become a genuine saint by attend- 
ance upon ceremonial observances. Do as well as 
you can any honest work which you find before you ; 
understand as much as you may what is brought to 
your attention, and you need not lament your short- 
comings, but believe yourself educated for whatever 
JOHN H. P. GUILD. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. RuskIN lately advised a young lady, who 
wrote him for directions about studying art, that it 
would be better to write less and cultivate a fine 
handwriting ; ‘‘for no one who writes as you do 
could make a good artist,” he said, and it took five 
people to decipher his characters. 


LOUISE ARMAINDO is the only woman in the 
world who ever won a championship from men inary 
athletic game. She is a magnificently developed 
young lady, twenty-three years of age, and is a 
recognized long-distance champion in America, 
having defeated Morgan and Woodside for the 
championship in Chicago last year, making a 
record of 843 miles in seventy-two hours—twelve 
hours per day for six days, cycling. 


ARNOLD Henry Guyot, Ph.D., LL.D., Blair 
Professor of Geology and Physical Geography in 
Princeton College, died in February, after a long ill- 
ness, seventy-six years old. He was the senior pro- 
fessor. He was born near Neufchatel, Switzerland. 
He studied with Agassiz at Carlsruhe, and after- 
ward when the revolution of 1848 broke up the 
University of Neufchatel, where he was lecturing, 
Agassiz induced him to come to this country. He 
was the author of “‘ Earth and Man,” a collection 
of lectures delivered in French, in Boston, and 
translated. He also prepared a series of maps and 
school geographies. While a young man in Swit- 
zerland he made a study of glaciers, and developed 
the theory that their movement takes place by 
means of the displacement of their molecules. This 
theory was afterward adopted by Agassiz and Tyn- 
dal. Prof. Guyot’s latest work, entitled ‘ Crea- 
tion,” in which he set out to show a harmony be- 
tween the Mosaic cosmogony and the facts of sci- 
ence, is on the eve of publication, 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Tue less a man thinks or knows about his virtues 
the better we like him. 

A LIvinc belief can rise only out of a believing 
human soul.—Froude, 

Nort to enjoy one’s youth, when one is young, is 
to imitate the miser who starves beside his treas- 
ures. —Loutse Colet, 

THERE is an old Gaelic saw which runs thus : “If 
the best man’s faults were written on his forehead, 
it would make him pull his hat over his eyes.” 

Tort is the law. Pleasure comes through toil, 
and not by self-indulgence and indolence. When 
one gets to love work, his life is a happy one.— 
Ruskin. 





Who thinks, in heavy hours replete with pain, 
That peace and sweet delight can come again ? 
*Neath April’s hanging clouds who remembers 
Nature’s luscious Junes and rich Septembers ? 


LIFE is made up not of great sacrifices and du- 
ties, but of little things, in which smiles and kind- 
ness, and small obligations, given habitually, are 
what win and preserve the heart, and secure com- 
fort.—Sir H. Davy. 

ConTrRasTts.—‘*I am glad that I live,” says one 
man. ‘I am sorry that I must die,” says another. 
“TI am glad,” says one, “ that it is no worse.” ‘“] 
am sorry,” said another, ‘‘ that it is no better.” 


SNEER not at old clothes. They are often made 
holy by long sacrifices, by careful foldings away, 
that they may last until the dear ones are provided 
for. If many an old coat could speak, what tales it 
would tell of the noble heart beating underneath ! 


“2. o— 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men,” 


DIAMONDS are a good deal like hens, 
pends upon their setting. 

A LITTLE girl, after drinking a glass of water 
from a magnetic spring, said, ‘‘I do not feel one 
particle magnified. and I think these springs are a 
humbug.” So do we. 


DENTIST—“t The man who wins that girl will get 
a treasure.” Customer—‘ She looks like a charm- 
ing creature. Isshe wealthy?” ‘* Wealthy! Well, 
I should say so. She has $500 worth of gold in her © 
teeth alone.” 

** HAVE you given electricity a trial for your com- 
plaint, Mrs. Fishwhacker?” asked the minister. 
“Electricity?” said she. ‘Well, yes, I reckon I 
has. I was struck by lightning last summer, and 
hove out of the window; but it didn’t seem to do 
me no sort of good.” 


A CITIZEN went into a hardware store the other 
day and inquired, ‘‘ How much do you ask fora 
bath-tub for a child?” ‘‘ Three dollars and seventy- 
five cents,” was the reply. ‘* W-h-e-w!” whistled 
the customer. ‘ Guess we'll have to go on washing 
the baby in the coal-scuttle till prices come down.” 


Much de- 


‘*Wuat a methodical fellow you are, Brown,” 
said Filkins, who had stepped into Brown's office 
during the latter’s absence. ‘‘ Why, what do 
you mean?” asked Brown, who had just entered. 
“*Mean,” echoed Filkins, ‘to think you should 
lock all your drawers when you are only going out 
for five minutes. ’Tisn’t likely that anybody would 
meddle with your papers.” ‘Of course not,” re 
plied Brown ; ‘* but how did you find that the draw- 
ers were locked ?” 
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“BreaD!” exclaimed a —— College girl. 
“Bread! Well, I should say I can make bread. 
We studied that in our first year. You see, the 
yeast ferments, and the gas thus formed permeates 
everywhere, and transforms the plastic material into 
a clearly obvious atomic structure; and then—” 
‘But what is this plastic material you speak of ?” 
“Oh! That is commonly called the sponge.” ‘‘ But 
how do you make the sponge ?” ‘* Why, you don’t 
make it; the cook always attends to that. Then 
we test the sponge with the thermometer and hy- 
drometer and a lot of other instruments, the names 
of which I don’t remember, and then hand it back 
to the cook, and I don’t know what she does with it 
then, but when it comes on the table it is just splen- 

















In this department we give short reviews cf such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 

OLD MARK LancsTon. A Tale of Duke’s 

Creek. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. 12mo, 


RP. 338. Price, $1.25. Harper & Brothers, New 
ork. 


An old-fashioned love story, with so great a va- 


riety of situations and characters that its plot is de- [ 


cidedly complex, but Mr. Johnston deals with them 
boldly, and keeps the attention of his reader through- 
out. The situation of the story is in the same out- 
of-the-way town down South where the author has 
laid certain other scenes that have pleased us by 
their humorous delineation. The leading character 
is representative of many an old-fashioned man yet 
to be found in the South, whose quaint humors, 
honest moralizing, and emphatic utterances are cor- 
dially respected by all his neighbors. Associated in 
rendering the story spirited as well as purpose- 
ful are other “immigrants” from other parts, 
North and South, who are made to do their best in 
mixing up things, crossing the game of love, and 
almost destroying the hopes of the loving twain. In 
the end, however, constancy wins its reward, and 
the marriage bells ring joyously. There are nu- 
merous long talks, on all sorts of every-day topics, 
affecting the peace of Dukesborough; and these 
would be tedious enough were it not for the witty 
turns and facetious hits that always brighten them, 
and render one’s interest unflagging. 
JosepH HaypN. The Story of his Life. 
Translated from the German of Franz Von See- 


burg, by Rev. J. M. Tookey,S.P.R. Published 
by Joseph A. Lyons, A.M., Notre Dame, Ind. 


It is not often that a subject of biography meets 





with so appreciative a pen as this celebrated mu- 
sician, Haydn, did in Herr Von Seeburg. To be 
sure Haydn’s life possesses an interest bordering on 
the romantic, but as a rule the writers of biography 
are not possessed of much romance in their natures, 
and they treat their subjects in rather direct fash- 
ions—giving, it may be, a full and accurate view of 
the men they discuss, as regards noteworthy data, 
but presenting them barely, throwing little of em- 
bellishment around them. A general reader prefers 
that which contains, in some degree at least, the 
character of entertainment, hence he reads mostly 
in the line of fiction or sketch. 

The translation, which appears in this very taste- 
fully and neatly printed form, was published first 
in the 4ve Maria, a magazine which has some con- 
nection with the University of Notre Dame, Ind. 
The interest which it excited warranted its repro- 
duction. It reads like a novel, but has the better 
merit of being a life history. It is high, refined, 
pure. If there be any bias or special phrasing inti- 
mated on the part of the Catholic translator, it is 
rarely met in the course of the volume, and to what 
there is we can make not the slightest exception. 

The German writer of the life was fairly imbued 
with enthusiasm for his subject ; and the translator, 
doubtless, unconsciously emulated the feeling of 
reverence. This is as it should be. The author of 
such a work as the oratorio of the ‘‘ Creation” de- 
serves immortality. 
RECENT WONDERS 

Electric Lighting, Magnetism, Telephony, etc. 

Including articles by Dr. Siemens, Count Du 

Monsel, and Prof. Thompson. Edited by Henry 

Greer, member of the New York Electrical Soci- 

ety, author of ‘ Dictionary of Electricity,” etc. 

Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

This thick pamphlet is of value to those who are 
interested in the study of electricity. It shows one 
thing very emphatically to the reader,—that great 
progress is making in this department of modern 
science, and we can never tell what the end will be. 
That particularly interesting and valuable depart- 
ment of electrical methods, known as storage appa- 
ratus, receives, properly, the major part of consider- 
ation. Published by the New York agent, College 
of Electrical Engineering, New York. 


THE MILLIONAIRE. A Novel. 12mo, 
pP- 267. Paper, 20 cents. Harper & Brothers, 
ew York. 

This is an uncommonly well written story of life 
in two climes—England and America. The writer, 
whose name is not given, is more familiar with 
London scenery than that of New York; but as 
scenery in a novel forms but a background of in- 
terest, we needn’t dwell upon it, but turn to the 
characters—men and women. These are excel- 
lently managed, and admirably described. The chief 
figure is the millionaire, a New Yorker, who is 
drawn with that accuracy of detail which can only 
be attained by the study of a living original. Dex- 
ter File is the complete impersonation of a type of 
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man now met with in that financial circle where 
the highest stakes are played for. There is a strong 
vein of mystery woven into the plot, and into the 
characters too, that imparts to the book a special 
charm in addition to the skilful interplay of char- 
acter, Altogether it strikes us as a novel of excep- 
tional power, and not without points of instruction 
to the reader. 


PROFIT AND Loss. By Mary Dwinell 
Chellis, author of ‘*The Brewery at Taylor- 
ville,” etc. 16mo, pp. 358. Price, $1.25. Na- 
tional Temp. Soc. and Pub. House, New York. 
A story with a plot, which, stated briefly, is that 

in the selling of alcoholic beverages, as well as in 
the use of them, there is loss to the best interests of 
aman. His nature is impaired; his senses are de- 
prived of the tender and pure elements of percep- 
tion; he is corrupted in his views of the true and 
noble phases of individual conduct; he is warped 
and brutalized, and rendered subject to the lowest 
passions and vices. As a story it fully maintains 
the reputation of the author as a capital writer for 
the young. 


ADDISON. By W. J. Courthope. 12mo, 
. 182. Cloth, 75 cents. Harper & Brothers, 
ew York. 

The list of compact biographies of English men 
of letters, edited by Mr. John Morley for the above 
publishers, has grown to very respectable dimen- 
sions—over thirty conspicuous names being now in- 
cluded—and we wonder that Joseph Addison had 
not been entered among the first half dozen. To 
be sure the people who read Addison to-day belong 
to a comparatively small class, but the same may 
be said of those who read Johnson, Gibbon, Hume, 
Sterne, Bentley, and even Macaulay. In some re- 
spects Addison excels all these. He was little of 
the poet, a failure as a writer of dramas, but as an 
essayist he possesses qualities above them all. In 
command of language for the clear expression of 
his ideas, for grace in its arrangement, and for in- 
fusing a pleasant, winning atmosphere, so to speak, 
through all that he has to say, Addison stands in 
advance of his contemporary essayists, He wrote in 
an age when English literature was in a transition 
state, when the mannerisms of society, vulgar and 
coarse in themselves, colored the work of the story- 
writer and the critic. He wrote for a purpose: to 
offset the rude, unclean, and unhealthful influences 
of prevailing custom by holding up a pure and ra- 
tional standard of judgment in relation to morals, 
and to infuse a taste for reading and study in the 
circles of fashion. He portrays the life of conven- 
tion with careful fidelity, but marks its follies and 
improprieties with a delicate satire that amuses 
while it condemns, He wasa teacher who instructed 
well, although his pupils read his lessons as pas- 
time. The life of Addison is reflected through his 
writings rather than by the scanty personal data 
that remain for the use of the biographer, for the 
essayist preferred to live out of the current of affairs 





political and social, so that he could observe its 
movements and glean the material he deemed suit- 
able for his criticism. Hence Mr. Courthope judi- 
ciously weaves into his interesting narrative many 
passages from the great writer’s notes on travel, 
politics, social and personal matters, and from his 
more formal essays. This is well for the reader 
who comes to consider Joseph Addison for the first 
time. He gets a good look at him as a man and 
a writer, and from a memoir that is admirably pre- 
pared. 


MEMOIRE AND RIME. ny Joaquin Mil- 
ler. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

A pleasant mingling of sketches of travel, stories, 
and poems. In “‘ Notes from an Old Journal” there 
are given bits of experience in New York City, in 
the Franco-Prussian war, at a tea-party given by 
the English poet, Rossetti, etc. The stories and 
sketches are of Western life, told in the best humor 
of the author. The ‘‘ Rhymes for the Right” are 
in Mr. Miller’s most fervent vein. ‘‘ In Memoriam” 
gives some recollections of men and events which 
occupy a prominent place in history. The author 
writes of a life he knows thoroughly, and with the 


pen of genius. 


HILL’s ALBUM OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
ART. Contains portraits and sketches of many 
persons who have been and are prominent as 
military heroes, inventors, financiers, scientists, 
explorers, writers, physicians, actors, lawyers, 
musicians, artists, poets, humorists, orators, states- 
men; together with — relating to evolu- 
tion, astronomy, household decoration, landscape 

i Thos. C. Hill, author of ‘ Hill's 
i Business Forms.” Pub- 

lished by the Hill Standard Book Co., Chicago. 
A new edition of a cyclopedic work, with some 

additions and modifications, The title compreher- 
sively indicates the nature of its contents. Consid- 
erable space is devoted to the discussion of Phreno- 
logical Science ; a condensed summary of the sub- 
ject being given in popular terms. One of the ad- 
ditions is a chapter on the ‘‘Science of Beautiful 
Dress,” which supplies suggestions both humorous 
and grave. Mr. Hill has made all departments of 
life pay tribute to his work. There is much irreg- 
ularity shown in the character of engravings, espe- 
cially among the portraits; but in other respects 
the typography and binding must be commended as 
excellent. 


EASTER FLOWERS. With Illustrations. 
Easter Lilies, Trailing Arbutus, and Azaleas. 
Arran and illustrated by Susie B. Skelding. 
ey op White, Stokes & Allen, Publishers, 
New York. 

Another of the very beautiful and appropriate 
collections of flowers and poems which these pub- 
lishers have made it a specialty to produce, and 
which have only to be seen to be appreciated by 
those who love the beautiful. The floral designs 
in this collection are for the most part admirable in 
grouping and color, the rchest design being on the 
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cover. Among the poets represented are Celia 
Thaxter, the Rev. John Keble, the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and Mr. Bryant. As an Easter 
souvenir we have yet to see anything more appro- 
priately beautiful. 


RECORD OF FAMILY FACULTIES. Con- 
sisting of Tabular Forms and Directions for En- 
tering Data, with an Explanatory Preface. 

Lire HISTORY ALBUM, prepared by direction of 
the collective Investigation Committee of the 
British Medical Association. 

Both of the above are edited by Francis Galton, 
F.R.S., author of Hereditary Genius, Chairman of 
the Life-History Sub-Committee, etc. As their 
titles suggest, these books are intended for use in 
families for the notation of anthropometric observa- 
tions in a systematic manner, and for the preserving 
of data of a biological character. The record 
of the family faculties is particularly designed for 
those who care to forecast the mental and bodily 
faculties of their children, and further the science 
of heredity. The natural gifts of each individual 
being inherited from his ancestry, Mr. Galton 
believes it possible to foresee much of the latent 
capacities of the child in mind and body. In this re- 
spect he accords with phrenologists that a system of 
recording the characteristics of children will greatly 
promote advancement, because especially of its pro- 
viding positive information for the rearing and edu- 
cation of children, Macmillan & Co., Publishers, 
London and New York. Price go cts. and $1.25. 


THE FAIREST OF THREE. A Tale of 
American Life. By Rev. Emory J. Haynes. Price, 
so cents. American News Co., New York. 

This vigorous and graphic story deals with these 
ideas: First, the evils incident to the monopoly of 
great wealth in the hands of the few. Second, some 
evils which the possession of great wealth engenders 
in the life, virtue, and happiness of its possessors, 
including idleness of mind and body, and heartless 
arrogance. Third, the value of solid virtue, indus- 
try, and talent as factors in American life, with their 
beneficence toward the laborer,—who is a brother, 
not a slave,—in the great machinery of national 
thrift and personal prosperity. 


REDFIELD’s COMPARATIVE PHyYSIOG- 
NOMY; or, Resemblances Between Man and 
Animals. By James W. Redfield, M.D. Illus- 
trated with 330 engravings. 8vo, pp. 334. Price, 
$2.50. New York: Fowler & Wells Co., Pub- 
lishers, 

A new edition of what may be deemed a standard 
work on the subject of physiognomy, carrying it into 
the field of similarity between man and animals, 
but no further than the author feels warranted in 
doing by the generally accepted doctrine of phys- 
ical relation between man and the lower animals. 
The principles of evolution supply Mr. Redfield 
with a rational motive, while the very positive 
reflections of character or mental trait playing 
be:ween the human and the animal creature must 
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be acknowledged by every candid observer. 
‘* Every observer will remember marking the 
resemblances between the face and expression of 
certain animals and human beings; and yet when 
the lines are drawn they are not so much alike as 
the first impression would seem to indicate ; yet we 
never can look a certain dog, horse, cow, or sheep 
in the face without thinking of some person we 
know who resembles or reminds us of the animai 
in question.” We meet men who have a decidedly 
foxy, or wolfish, or doggish appearance ; we meet 
with women who have a decidedly feline type of 
expression, and we instinctively relate the mental 
characteristics of such persons to the animal which 
their features suggest. One may read this book 
out of mere curiosity, or may look at it from a 
humorous point of view—so be it; but whether 
one reads humorously or seriously he will find 
suggestions of value. It has a practical bearing 
in many respects—information by no means un- 
worthy of reflections For the artist especially 
there are many points of consideration; for the 
man of studious leaning there are valuable inci- 
dents scattered through the three hundred or more 
pages; while for the student of character there 
is much that is helpful. Indeed, now that so 
much attention is given by scientific observers to 
the mental characteristics of animals, this book is 
a seasonable contribution to the literature of the 
subject, and its style and wealth of illustration 
make it most appropriate for popular reading. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Copr’s UNITED STATES SALARY LIST AND 
CiviL SERVICE RULES, prepared by Henry N. 
Copp, a lawyer of Washington. All the Govern- 
ment salaries are given, from President Arthur’s 
$50,000 to postmasters with $500, officials of the 
Treasury, Interior, War, and Navy Departments, 
custom- houses, post-offices, and fully 20,000 federal 
offices, arranged by States and Territories. Speci- 
men examination questions for admittance to the 
Civil Service throughout the country are added. 
Price, 35 cents. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, for March, con- 
tains a well-selected list of articles, most of which 
are of popular interest, especially ‘‘ College Ath- 
letics”; ‘* Remedies of Nature,” as applicable to 
catarth, pleurisy, croup, fashion, and deformity in 
feet ; ‘* Science ws. the Classics,” and a sketch of the 
late astronomer and soldier O. M. Mitchell. 


REPORT TO THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE of 
the Commission to select and locate lands for the 
public parks in the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth 
Wards of the City of New York, and in vicinity 
thereof, according to the provisions of the Act of 
the Legislature of the State of New York, passed 
April 19, 1883. A voluminous document, with a 
large number of full-paged plates, representing 
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views taken photographically from those regions, 
which are described in the text as eligible for park 
purposes. 

Srxty-FirTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Trustees 
of the New York State Library for the year 1882, 
by which it appears that additions made number 
about 1,500 volumes ; the total number reaching at 
this time 120,000 ; 85,000 are in the general library. 

THE PREss LEAFLETS, comprising small sketches 
or lectures on temperance topics. Prepared by well- 
known writers, especially adapted for young peo- 
ple, and costing but a trifle each. Published at 
10 Federal Street, Boston. 


THE ECLECTIC MAGAZINE of literature continues 
to offer for the American public its judicious selec- 
tions from current literature. E, R. Pelton, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 


THE House THAT Rum BUvILT, by Rev. Dwight 
Spencer, also assisted by the artist Spencer, is a 
graphic portrayal, in rhyme, of the havoc wrought 
by alcoholic drinking in the home. Price, 10 cents. 
Published by the Nat. Temp. Soc., New York. 


PROHIBITION AND THE AMENDMENT. Address 
by Hon. Nelson Dingley, at Lake Maranocock, Me., 
which sets forth, in vigorous terms, the many rea- 
sons for the passage of a prohibitory amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage. Should be read by everybody. Price, 
to cts. J. N. Stearns, Publishing Ag’t, New York. 


Tue KEY TO THE PROPHECIES concerning the 
Latter Days, which opens to a clear view many dif- 
ficult passages in the Old and New Testaments. 
By James White, Ontario, Canada. The author in 
this pamphlet presents the results of much reading 
and thought on biblical subjects. 


BULLION CERTIFICATES: the Safest and Best 
Money Possible. In this pamphlet Mr. I. W. Syl- 
vester, of the United States Assay-office of New 
York, discusses the policy of the issue by the United 
States Treasury of ‘Certificates for and redeem- 
able in the number of grains of standard bullivn, 
contained in coins of the various denominations, con- 
sidered as currency.” He advocates that “ gold in 
bars, of standard fineness, be made legal tender ; 
and silver, in similar bars, be made legal tender, at 
its market value.” The idea of the writer is of 
course to facilitate exchanges, and therefore the 
operations of business. We are inclined to approve 
his proposition, especially on account of its meeting 
a need of trade, and also because of its effect in 
offsetting the unnecessary coinage of gold and sil- 
ver, especially that of the latter, which in late years 
has been carried to a farcical excess ; besides, a very 
large and constant expenditure in the mint depart- 
ments would be saved. 


THE CENTURY, for March, is as rich as usual in 
artistic design, and especially interesting to the 





American reader, containing as it does among its 
leading articles one on the public buildings and 
well-known neighborhoods of our nation’s Capital, 
and another on old public buildings in America ; 
Notes on the exile of Dante is also an attractive fea- 
ture of the number, with effective views of famous 
Italian scenery. 

THE NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, for March, 
contains : Is our civilization perishable ; A defence- 
less seaboard; A story of a nomination; Literary res- 
urrectionists ; How to improve the Mississippi, and 
other papers of a strong character. 


HARPER’s NEW MONTHLY MaGaAZINE for March 
deals with topics chiefly American, a finely illus- 
trated sketch of St. Louis being the first to meet the 
reader’s eye. An Eastern man, who has not travelled 
west of the Delaware River, may find his estimate 
of the growing character of the Mississippi valley 
much enlarged by contemplation of the well-defined 
views of prominent buildings and business neigh- 
borhoods. The sketch of Yorkshire offers some 
vivid scenery, and the article on ‘‘ Early American 
Presidents” contains several well-known portraits ; 
‘Hints on Domestic Decoration” will have its at- 
traction for our wives and daughters, while ‘‘ The 
Poetry of the Deaf” presents some leaves from the 
real history of deaf-mute education which deserve 
a wide reading. 

THE GREAT WANT OF THE Day, by the Rev. 
Robert H. Craig, author of ‘‘ The Advantages of 
Knowledge.” Published by the author, London, 
Ontario. According to our author, the great want 
of the age is spiritual morality. The whole science 
of happiness is reducible to one word, obedience : 
that is, obedience to the law of God as written in 
His word. The Bible should be earnestly read, and 
in connection with its reading man should study his 
own nature, using all the instrumentalities of sci- 
ence that are at his command. Health contributes 
to happiness, and therefore we should study phys- 
iology and hygiene. A well-ordered and developed 
intellectual nature is essential, therefore phrenology 
should be learned. No one has any right to live a 
luxurious and self-indulgent life,—to live for him- 
self and neglect others ; but the spirit of sympathy 
and altruism should everywhere abound. Cicero 
has said, ‘‘ No man can attain to excellence without 
a certain divine instruction”; and so, in order to at- 
tain a better moral and physical state we must look 
upward out of ourselves for support, animation, 
stimulus, encouragement to persist in doing what is 
right, ennobling, and purifying. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC AMERICAN. This 
illustrated weekly is worthy of notice as being not 
only an excellent representative «f the religious 
establishment to which it belongs, but also for con- 
taining much valuable information of a general 
character. There are few as well edited weekly 
papers issued by our Protestant denominations. 
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NELSON SIZER, 
ice-President. 


C. F. WELLS, 
President. 


H. S. Drayton, 


ALBERT TURNER, 


Secretary. Treas. and Bus, Manager. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the prosecution of the business here- 
bofore carried on by the firm of FOWLER & WELLS. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the business, or in its 
All remittances should be made payable to the order of the 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


general management. 


The Subscription Price of tie PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
is $2.00 a year, payable in advance, or $2.25 
when premiums offered are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should be in the 
form of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmas- 
ters are required to Register letters whenever re- 
guested to do so. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by 
mail, as it is almost sure to wear a hole in the 
envelope and be lost. 


Postage-Stamps will be received for 
fractional parts of a dollar. These should never 
be stuck to the letters, and should always be sent 
in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made at 
any time by giving the old as well as the new ad- 
dress, but not without this information, 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 
sure and give name and full address every time 
you write, 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler 
S Wells Co., and not to any person connected 
with the office. In this way only can prompt and 
careful attention be secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., 
may be ordered from this office at Publishers’ 
prices. 

Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our Premium List, giving complete de- 
scriptions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, 
sent on application. 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or our 
New List of ‘* Books for Women" will be sent 
0 any address on receipt of stamp for postage. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 


The Fowler & Wells Co. has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York 
as a joint stock company, for the prosecution of the 
business heretofore carried on under the firm name of 
Fowler & Wells. This publishing house was establish- 
ed by the Fowlers, the well-known phrenologists, in 
1835, and since the death of her husband, which occur- 
red in 1875, it has been conducted by Mrs. Charlotte 
Fowler Wells, the widow of Mr. Samuel R. Welle, who 
was at the time of his death the proprietor of the busi- 
Mrs. Wells is a sister of the Fowlers,,and has 





ness. 


been actively connected with the business since the 


office was first opened in New York, and makes the 
present change to relieve herself from care, and to in- 
surejthe continuance of the business ,in its present 
form. 

At the election of officers Mrs. C. F. Wells was elecied 
President. Mr. Nelson Sizer, who has been connected 
with the office as examiner for thirty years or more, 
was elected Vice-President, and has charge of the pro- 
fessional department. Mr. H. S. Drayton, who has 
been the editor of the PHrRENoLocicaL JourRNat for 
many years, was elected Secretary, and continues in 
the same position as Editor; and Mr. Albert Turner, 
who has been connected with the house for twenty 
years, and is well and favorably known to the Trade, 
was elected Treasurer of the Company and Business 
Manager, and there will be no change in the nature or 
management of the business, which is continued at 753 
Broadway, New York. 

** Horses.”—The new illustrated ecli- 
tion of our manual of ‘*‘ Horse Hygiene” is being re- 
ceived very enthusiastically by the people, and is mak- 
ing the book even more popular than ever. Dr. Felix 
Oswald, who is well known for his practical ideas on 
health subjects, says: “The book, ‘Horses: their 
Feed and their Feet,’ received. The pictures area great 
success, though in its original form the work was the 
best that has ever been published on the subject. 
Nearly all the V. 8. Literature—that of the VY. Y. Jour- 
nal of Veterinary Science not excepted—is like materia 
medica in general, a figaro of arbitrary, inconsistent 
nostrum mongery.’’ Live agents who wish something 
to turn into money qnickly should try this. It will sell 
wherever owners of horses are found, and that is every- 
where. We make special rates, and send our confi- 
dential terms to any address on application. 





PUBLISHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 





For Mothers and Daughters.—lIt | 


is very seldom a work is published that receives so 
universal praise from the press as has been given to 
Dr. Cook’s new work. It is a very handsome volume, 
and will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on 
receipt of price, $1.50. We print below extracts from 
the many 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Mrs. E. G. Cook, M.D., an old resident of Buffalo, 
has just published a mannal of hygiene for ‘ Woman 
and the Household,’ entitled, ‘For Mothers and Daugh- 
ters,’ for which she asks us to bespeak the favor of all 
her old friends here, as well as of all thinking people 
who believe that whatever brings health and happiness 
to women will bring joy to the household. Mrs. Cook 
writes : ‘This book is the outgrowth of the experience 
of over a quarter of a century, and the need I have felt 
for women to know themselves phy-iologically.’ ‘I 
should never have found time to have written it had my 
health continued in the West. 





I was obliged to leave | 


Chicago in June, and while trying to get well again [ | 


have been able to complete it. I am still hoping to 


write an additional volume especially for the treatment | 


of disease in its incipient stages.’ ‘One of the best 
signs of a purer socicty is the increaring attention 
given to the laws of health. People get sick and ask 


God for resignation, when they ought to pray to be for- | 


given for being rick.’ says Mrs. Cook, and in this senti- 


ment she and Mrs. Diaz meet on common ground, and | 


the belief that pain, disease, premature decay and death 
come of ignorance or violation of nature’s laws has 


given Mrs. Cook nerve and courage to work for the | 


oe ay edacation and regeneration of woman. The 
ook is full of helpful suggestions which are not con- 


fined to the care of the physical nature, the bone, mus- | 


cles, brain, and skiu, but reach out to the wider field 
of woman's duties, children’s rights, and some of the 
evils of the present system of fashionable education. 
A | of what she says on the subject of industrial 
an 


cooking schools has a local interest juet now, and | 


we quotc: 


**There is one branch too much neglected by the 


young women of the present day. 1 refer to the mother 
of arts and sciences, good cooking. The importance of 
scientific cooking can not be overestimated. Persons 
without brains can not learn the art. Intellectual labor 
is as dependent on good and healthfal food as our 
clothing 1s upon the fabric of wkich it is made 
If the worry and care which housekeepers suffer on 
account of ignorant, wasteful, and slovenly help could 
be known, it would arouse the community to make ade- 
uate provi-ion to remedy it 
that some of the children now upon the stage may be 


It is quite prubable | 


induced tu celebrate another centennial by wnderstand- | 


ing the science of cooking in its real adaptation to the 
needs of the system There are many women at 
this moment sending a wailing cry to heaven for health 


and strength who could have it by discharging halt their | 
help and engaging for two or three hours a day in | 
real, old-fashioned housework. What women need is a | 


knowledge of themselves and of their own power to 
execute plans ; tu invent and carry to completion de- 
vices to aid all manner of domestic machinery ; to dis- 
cipline all their powers into a state of readiness for the 
every-day affairs of life. .... Men asa rule continue 
to grow all theirliver ; while the monotony of woman's 
fe, unless she is on the alert for wisdom and improves 
all her resources, causes her to settle into humdrum 
and commonplace.’ 

“ Mrs. Cook's book shoald find a generous audience 
in Baffalo, and especially at thie time, when so many 

ood women are on the alert to fing the best way.”’"— 

uffalo Courier. 


and girls attaining womanhood, this book is a boon far 
exceeding the paltry price of an ordinary volume. 
Years of ——s might be saved by a due knowledge 
of physiology and bygiene, more than is taught in the 
common-school text-book."’"—Delawure Co. Reformer. 
“The information which this book affords is pre. 
cisely what every woman ought to have, and it has 8el- 
dom been offered in such a compact and convenient 
form.""—National Tribune (Washington, D. C.) 


“The author of this work has a wide acquaintance 
in this city, having for many years practiced her pro- 
fession here. She has a great deal of vital importance 
to say to womankind.""— Chicago Evening Journal. 

ss ee gree by a woman who has herself received a 
medical training, it contains for mothers instruction 


| and warning that should te carefully considered. At- 


tention to its ey may save from untold suffering 
and even premature death.””—Presbyterian Banner. 


“A book replete with common-sense and science 
made familiar, for the instruction especially of young 
women, It deals with the structure of their bodies, 
the importance of physical culture and habits in con- 
sonance with the laws of health ; discusses dress, food, 
and education, avd dwells with delicate but necessary 
exactness on the subjects which are hypecritically 
banished fron popular education, but should de tanght 
in all pugity and reverence in every public school,” - 
Syracuse Standard. 


** Dr. Cook starts out with the truth. that God did not 
design we should suffer if we obvy His laws; and the 
chief cause of all our sorrow is ignorance, and so puts 
her shoulder to the wheel to dispel) ignorance and 
diminish suffering. There is no doubt but it is the true 
ege ys of the physician to prevent diseaxe from wast- 

ng the lives and destroying the peace of the humap 
family.”— The Alpha (Washington, D. C.) 


“A book covering wide ground, discussing ventila- 
tion, the importance of physical culture, the use of 
liquors and tobacco, general and especial! bygiene, ma- 
ternity, the treatment of insane women, the rights of 
children, duties of women, care of infants, etc.”— 
Woman's Herald (Boston). 


““The importance of physical culture for women, 
with especial reference to their duties in the honsehold 
and the raising and care of children, are prominently 
treated in this book ; there is a chapter on bread and 
butter, with analysis of processes of digestion ; hygiene 
and ventilation are discuesed, and the rights and edu- 
cation of children, etc.’ —Scientific American. 

“Care of the health is a religious duty ; but no one 
can duly attend to this important obligation witbout a 
degree of knowledge of the functions of the body, and 
the laws of health. For women much valuable know!- 
edge of this kind is conveyed in the pages of ‘ For 
Mothers and Daughters,’ ’’—Morning Star. 

“The purpose of the author is to advise adult women, 
married and unmarried, in the duties incumbent upon 
them, and to this end it is sought to give them <n In- 
telligent idea of the functions of the body and its 
organs. Some work of this kind is indispensable, and 
this one seems perfectly suited to the purpose for 
which it was prepared.”"—Indianapolis Journal. 

‘““Tbere are few women who would not be benefited 
by this book, which treats in a plain, practical, sensi- 
ble, and yet delicate way. of matters of the gravest mo- 
ment.’’—National Baptist‘. 

“The topics on which this book treats are such as 


| should be known to every woman in the land. It must 
| beconceded that the more of this kind of literature there 


is circulated, the better will be the health of the womev 
of the land, and a help to this end is * For Mothers and 


| Daughters.’ ’— Christian Advocate (Pitt~burgh, Pa.) 


“ From a physiological and hygienic stand-point it is | 


unequalled as a family book, beimg eminently practical, 
and lvading to a knowledge of the laws of health and 
its restoration in case of crdinary derangement. One 
chapter upon uterine displacements is alone invaluable 
as a guide for delicate womanhoo‘, and another ad- 
dressed to working-women is highly instructive, and 
offers many useful suggestions to a class which often 
suffers from neglect, ignorance, or improvidence ; and 
as nearly all American women are working-women in 
some capacity, there are hints about dress that would 
be profitable to any one who depends in the least par- 
ticular upon her own exertions. For young mothers 


‘+ Mrs, Cook has evidently the correet idea of the needs 
of ber sex, for she has given a book which is written 
in a clear and forcible, yet delicate style, and treats 
upon topics which are of peculiar value to women. — 
National Republican (Washington, D. C.) 

“It is a book full of good sense and motherly and 
sisterly feeling, and is written in a plain and fomiter 
style. The topics it discusses, with tbc aid wl gene 
and plentiful illastrations, are just those which are 0 
the first interest to mothers and daughters, aud a clear 
knowledge of which will save them and their posterity 
from a world of suffering and wretchednes*. — Massa- 
chusetis Ploughman. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Girls.—This excellent manual of 
bealth and hygiene continues to meet with large sales 
and the approval of thoughtful and intelligent people. 
Miss Fannie L. Armstrong, the author of “The Chil- 
dren of the Bible,” in a recent letter says: “I have 
read ‘ For Girls’ with intense interest, and were it pos- 
sible, | would put it in the hands of every mother and 
daughter in the iand, and would have it carefully read 
and its privciples acted on and the warnings taken. I 
loaned it to a young mother of a son, and she sat up 
pearly all night to read it,and now wishes her child 
wasagirl. She and I were both surprised at the ex- 
quisite delicacy with which the subjects were treated. 
Ifthe idea advanced that society allows a looseness of 
moral character in men that it would not tolerate in 
women, and that it is wrong to make such allowance, 
could gain ascendency, and society would arise in its 
grandeur and demand this purity, what a revolution 
there would be throughout the life of the nations. 
There is no sex to the decalogue: it is one constant 
‘thou shalt’ to all. I felt while reading the book as if 
I was in a peculiar manner in the presence of God; a 
sort of a communion-table feeling was over me all the 
time, and I laid it down with a deep sigh of gratitude 
to God, that He had so sheltered me and saved me from 
80 many sins.” 

This is a fair indication of the character of this 
grand work. Every girl is entitled to the protection of 
health and morals which the reading of this book 
would afford, and parents have not done their whole 
duty until this information is placed in the hands of 


their daughters. The price, only $1.00, places it within | 


the reach of all. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Full Page \ 
One Half Page 40.00 
Less than Half Page. .50 cts. a line, agate measure. 
Second or Third Page of Cover, or First and 
Last Page of Inset @.. ...........eeee08 $150.00 
Last Inside Page ee oe . -. 150.00 
Fourth Page o! jal Rates, 
5 cts. a line. 
$1.00 a line, 


Business Cards 
Advertisements must be sent in by the first of the 
month, to be in time for the month following. No ex- 


tra charge for fnserting cuts. No obiectionable adver- 


tisements accepted at any price. 


Sess nv RWWA 


Business (Earps. 


The Hammam, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 


Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


Three minutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 





Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and. 
New York. M. L.Hol- | 


OTEL, 13 & 15 Laight St., 
brook, M.D., Proprietor. Circular free. 
Healds’ Hygeian Home 
ware. Seeadvertisement. Send forcircular. PusE 
and Mary H. Heap, Physicians. 





Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. Quiet Home 
rs, | 


and Skilful Treatment. 


Kilbourn City, Wis. 
McEtroy. - 


Send for circular. 
Invalids’ Home. A Manual Labor Hygienic 
_Institute. G. V. Grrrorp, M.D., Pro’r, Kakoma, Ind. 
The New York Medical College and Hos- 
PITAL FOR WomEN, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 
oe and Children. 213 West 54th Street, New 
ork. 


Agents Wanted to sell our ‘‘Goop Books 
POR ALL.” Special terms given. Now is the time 
for agents to work. Send for Premium List. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 753 Broadway, New York. 

Printer and Stereotyper.—EDWwarp O. JEN- | 
KINS, Steam Book and Jot Printer, and Stereotyper, | 

_No North William Street, New York | 


Annie Smith, M.D., 154 E. goth St., City. 


| Na 





Wilmington, Dela- 


98 DVERTISEMENTS. 





FOOD 


BETTER THAN 
MEDICINE 


We provide vital, be oy me foods for all diseases. 
P 


Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Const 


ation, Nervous Pros- 


tration, and Diabetes, should send for our free pam- 


oblets. 


B 
B 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


rooklyn office—9 Clinton Street. 
oston office—63 Commercial Street, 





« wex| DRESS REFORM], ©, 


Price, $2.25. sy 
pkins, etc. 


Union Undergarments, 
VEST AND DRAWERS IN ONE. 


Made in all weights 
of Merino and Cash- 
mere ; Cbhemilettes, 
Princess Skirts, 
Equipoise, Emanci- 
pation. ‘Dress Re- 
form and Comfort 
Waiats. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
Corset combined; 
shoulder braces, ab- 
dominal supporters, 
Obstetric Bandages, 
Shoulder Stocking 
orters, Sanitary 
ork promptly attended to. 


EQUIPOISE. 


Custom 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, N. Y. 





JAMESPYLES 


\ 


te BEST THING KNOWN ®= 
WASHING+» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family,-rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


PAGE Illustrated CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS on Architecture, Building, Car- 
pentry, Drawing, Painting, Ornament, 
etc., sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Piace, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO SEEK TO RECOVER HEALTH 


by doing those things which destroy health, is rapidly falling into disrepute. 


ee people hesitate longer to 
poison t 


emselves because they are sick. Hygienic treatment is, therefore, sought and commended as never halons, 


WHAT IS HYGIENIC TREATMENT? 


It is not baths, nor diet ; it is not movements, massage, nor electricity. Though it employs all these, it does so on 
we > a very different from those commonly understood. Its reputation has been injured by restricting it to simple 

atHing and diet, or by using these with movements, massage, and electricity on adlopathic principles and in ailen 
pathic doses. The invalid world should learn that there is no curative virtue in anything outside of the organism; 
that it is vitality that cures, not baths; and that the certainty and rapidity of cure depend upon the amount ot 
vitality. To recuperate the patient's wasted energies is, therefore, the highest medical wisdom. When baths, 
movements, massage, electricity, diet, with pure air and water, are used with this first object in view, success to the 
patient will be secured, and not before. Accumulation of vital power is the distinctive feature of a true hygiene. For 
ten years the physicians of , 


Drs. Walter's Mountain Park Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa, 


have applied these principles with a success which has not been equalled on this continent. It was the Drs. Walter 
who first added massage, movements, and electricity to the regular hygienic treatment at the regular prices ; and the 
still secure to the patient a larger range of appliances, upon correct principles, and at prices within the reach of alt, 
than are found anywhere in the country. 


DO YOU CONTEMPLATE VISITING A*HEALTH INSTITUTION ?: 


Consider carefully : first, the location ; second, the range of appliances ; and third, the cost of treatment. 
The Drs. Walter, it can not be denied, possess the finest location in the country. For air, water, scenery, climate 
we might almost say ease of access, we are beyond competition and beyond criticism. : 
Our appliances include the varied forms of baths, massage, the movement-cure, electricity, a hygienic dietary, with 
the finest fruits and vegetables from our own grounds. We have lately added two of Vaylor’s Manipulators, the 
Health-Lift, and a magnificent Gymnasium with complete apparatus. 


THE COST OF TREATMENT. 


In this respect we challenge competition. The movement-cure, massage, and electricity are expensive but valu- 
able. For movements alone the regular price in New York is $50.00 per month without on : for massage, $2 00 
each treatment ; for electricity, so cents to $1.00; all of which, including fire, lights, board) medical care and atten- 
tion, are furnished at Drs. Walter's Mountain Park, at from $8.00 to $15.00 per week. The reader may inquire, why 


so low prices? Our answer is, that pioneers have always had to labor and to wait, and that ourljifacilities for doing 
f. 


work at the lowest possible prices are superior to those of any place we know of. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with any parties who may be interested in our work, or who may seek our services. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed, enclosing stamp, to Robert Walter, M.D., Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


's Highland Hygeian H 
Dr. F. Wilson Hurd’s Highland Hygeian Home, 
THE WESLEY WATER-CURE, 
AT DELAWARE WATER CAP. 
Address EXPERIMENT MILLS P. 0., Pa. 
Situated in a most beautiful and healthful locality, no malaria, consumption rare. We receive cases every 


month in the year. “RecTat Diseases a specialty. Treatment very successful by Dr. Brinkerhoff’s new 
method, with little or no pain or delay from business. No cutting or excision.” 





OUR HEALTHFUL HOME 


In pleasantly located. A splendid building, soft spring 
water, pure air, fine climate, with the advantages of 
both city and country. Dr. Smith has been very suc- 
cessful in healing the sick during the past three years. 
Send for our circular. Address 


A, SMITH, ™.D., 
Our Healthful Home, Reading, Pa. 


HYGIENIC BOARDING 


near Fairville Station, on the Baltimore Central Rail- 
road, twenty-eight miles from Philadelphia, at an 


ELEVATED, HEALTHY, AND WELL-SHADED 
HOME. 


OR SALE OR RENT. One of the most Popular 
and Successful Sanitariums in the United States. : 
Address Drs. P. & M. H. Heat, Wilmington, Del. 


D. C. MOORE, M.D., 258% 


Proprietor of The Trall Medical and Surgical Sanitari- 
um, 1029 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., is in Salem, 
Ohio, on business for a few weeks. ' 
He can be consulted personaliy or by mail! and tele- 
| graph on any subject pertaining to health, and in re- 
gard to the Golden State, or the great New Northwest. 
Cal., Or., and W. T. He 1s organizing an excursion to 
‘*God’s Country,” which will start in May or June. 
Address. enclosing stamped envelope, and receive 
Pamphlets and Circulars by return mail. D. ©, Moore, 
M.D., Saicm, Col. Co., Ohio. 


| Sunny Side Mountain Health Resort. 


Open all the year for Patients and Boarders. 





TERMS MODERATE. 


Address HANNA W. SHARPLESS, 
Fairville P. 0., Chester Co., Penn. 


ROBERT P. PRESTON, ™.D., 
Wernersville, near Reading, Pa. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| Pent Na A DE RE, 
1 ee a 884. 
Now is the time YW repare 
your orders for NEW and 
KARE Fruit and Ornamental 
e brubs, EES Etc 
ROSES, VINE 


'. 


Sine: 14 for $2, 

d. Greenhouse 
ja) TBedding Plants, 
Hardy ne 
Seeds, 


te elegant varieties of Carnation Pinks OF 60 cts. in 


stamps, or 12 for $1.00. 10 packets of Standard Vege- 
table Seeds for 25 cts.; 15 packets of => choice 
Flower Seeds for 50 cts., by mail. Catalogue Free 

J. T. PHILLIPS, Wert Grove, Chester Co., “Pa. 


Besides many Ld = weoffer the largest 
and most complete general Stock of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Treesin the U. Abridged Catalogue mailed 
free. Address ELLWa NGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





has the reputation of being the handsomest publication of its kind in the world, ‘It is 
an elegant manual of 150 pages. The 1884 issue contains 3 Colored Plates and 
1,000 Illustrations of Flowers, Plants, and Vegetables, with directions for growing. 
For quality of paper and clearness of print it is unsurpassed, and its illustrations are in 
the highest style of art. It is “a thing of beauty,” full of useful information and in- 
struction. Handsome enough for a Holiday Present. Printed in both English ,and 
German. Price, only 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order. Try It, 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Seeds are the Best, The Floral Guide 
tells how to get and grow them. - 

VICK’S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 32 pages, is, like all of 
our publications, first-class in all respects. It is emphatically a Journal for the People, 
the first of its kind ever published, and deservedly popular. Each issue has a Colored 
Frontispiece, and numerous Illustrations are interspersed with the reading matter. 
Its departments of “ CORRESPONDENCE, ” « FOREIGN NOTES,” “ PLEASANT GossiIP,” and 
“Qur YOUNG PEOPLE,” contain a fund of instruction given in an entertaining manner, 
and make it a most complete and original magazine. 

Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies for $5.00, Specimen Numbers, 10 cents each. 
Three trial copies for 25 cents. VICK’s ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE and either 
Harper's Monthly, Weekly, or Bazar sent for $4.00 per year. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
e'sixty 91 SETS SETS 


‘ollows: 12 Fuchsias, $1; 13 $1; = 


BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS 


UP Greenhouse Plants, Shrubs, oe Bulbs, 
Climbing Vines, inciuding 26 25 kinds of the 
New Clematis, a full assortment of both 
Flower and Vegetable SE. ety Appie, 
Pear, Plum, Peach, erry, Grape, 


The famous Kiefer a, 
Le 
and “ALL other FRUITS. 


brid Pear, $1 


over 100 w peoes, | eae! 
and Faws New 


iBGve Six wOntH 8428 ONY'$3.50, On eS 


Hund many new and rare. 
anteed. A PREMIUAT given en with orey order it to thr or ¢ more. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. PARES at 


JOHN SAUL'S po YouQwnaHorse? 


CATALOGUE of New. Rare, and Beautiful Plants ’ 
for Issi, will be ready in February, with acolored Plate. | If so. you should read Horses :‘\Tueim Feep anp 


It is full in really good and beautifal plants, as well 
a3 all the novelties of merit. 

The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other green- 
a and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low 

Free to all my customers; to others, 10 cts.; ora plain 
copy gratis. Catalogues of Seeds, Roses, Orchids. 
Fruits, etc., gratis. JOHIN SA UL, Washington, D.C, 


Tuer Feet. A Manual of Horse Hygiene. The Causes 
of Disease, and How to Prevent and Vounteract them. 
By C. E. Pace. M.D. Illustrated with Portraits of Jay- 
Eye-See, Miss Woodford, Eole, and many other famous 
horses. Price, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents, by mail. 
A@ENTs WANTED to sell to Horse Owners everywhcre. 
Send for special terms. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 753 Broapway. New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CIRCULATION 


60,000,000 : 


A YEAR. : ALL 
WANT IT 

SEE TERMS To 

MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


The several editions of Tax Sun are sent 
by mail, postpaid, as follows 
DAILY—&® cents a month, $6 a year; with 
Sunday edition, $7. 
SUN DAY S—Eight pages. This edition furnishes the 
current news of the world, special articles of exceptional 
interest to everybody, and literary reviews of new books of the 
hest merit. @1 a year. 
WEE th .Y—@1 a year. Eight pages ofthe best matter of the daily issues; 
an Agricultural Department of unequaled value, special market re ports, 
and literary, scientific and domestic intelligence, make Tuk Weekcy Sun the 

newspaper for the farmer’s honsene4. To clubs of ten, with $10. an extra copy free. 

Address, I. ENGLAND, Publisher, Tax Sun, N, Y. City. 


Faxnsesand THE BEST” ae & a 
‘N INS | Ss OT} Bla *k Paper. 
QO I | ( iN g Youre Death to Moths «heccis 


S el c ct I'l avors® By use of this Paper, Woolens, 


Carpets, Furniture, Furs, Feathers, and 
eR ney J Ly % all fabrics liable to damage by Moths, 
Delicious Purity and Great a —_ . 
Strength. Winning friends everywhere, oan e used or several seasons, A 
Dealers Treble sales with them. | strip of this Paper, 18 inches wide, if 

iF YO u WANT placed under the edges of a carpet, will 

. prevent the Intrusion of the common 

“The most popular and sat Meth, the “ Buffalo” Moth, or any 
isfactory Corset as regards | oer tenons orvenmin. —_ 

Health. Comfort. and “Hie- For sale by all Carpet and Furniture 

gance of Form.” be sure and | Dealers. A 10 yard roll will be sent 

pet . anywhere in the United States, express 


MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED | tnd mand na 
CORSET 


Adopted by the United States { 
Army and Navy. 


ond Skirt Supporter _ew 


E, BOOTH & ©O., 
49 Wall St., New York. 


It is particularly adapted 
to the present style of dress, 


| ~ 
For rale by all leading deal- | BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


ers. Price by mail, $1.50. : 7ag . 
. Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct. | and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


Grocer ought to have it en sale. Ask him for it 
More People are poisoned by =|». s. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa 





: A 4 AND NOT 

b WEAR OU? 

thefood.. 1 yNo.50 the 

Hotel and Rastanrant Refrisg. by wajehmake rs. By muil25ec. Cireu - 
erator will kee pazthing so L D xe 8. Brrc# & Co., 38 Dey St., N. ¥ 
at any K. Station in th a ® Superb c 

iC Super rayor 

U.8 OY end” fc for Circulars. a ON EXPRESSION. studies of the 

B. re STEVENS, Toledo, Ohio. yes, Mouth, Nose, Ears, in various jx 


‘na 3 - laves, Curls, Backgrounds, ete.; fi “y illus 
INDIAN RELICS, ~ Pueblo | Pottery, Fossu. rt . The A BC to lortrait Making, direc 
tions for self-practice, Price 25c, 600 copie 

MINERALS, Mounted Heads, | Sf sold first week. New methods of Drawing 


Deer and Polished Buffalo Painting taught by mail; teachers wantec: stamp 
liorns, &c. Send 5 one cent forcatalogue. EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 23 U: tion Sq. N.Y. 
Stamps for 28-page catalogue. 


Address H. H. TAMMEN & CO., DENVER. COLO | PROBLEMS OF NATURE 
b] 
s MUSICAL a Semi-monthly Scientific Paper, of Original « 


OPTICAL Extracted articles. 


ttn gee od It contains the most Interesting and Important 





MAMMOTH CATALOGUE Scientific matter, and should be in every house and 


HARBACH ORGANINA CO. Philada. Pa professor's office. 
of Innitation Stained Glass, 10c. Easily Subscription, <- - $1.00 per Year. 
SAMPLES applied to glass already in churches, | Six Months, + - 50 
homes, stores. Circulars free. Single Coples,- - 05 
AGENTS’ HERALD, Phila., Pa. . 7 - - "RE 
ELEGRAPHY AND SHORT-HAND | PROBLEMS OF NATURE, 
taught. Sitnations furrished. Curcniara Free. 
T Address K. VALENTINE, Janesville, Wis. 21 Park Row, New York 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO-S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST_IN THE WORLD. 


Our Great Specialty is growing and disfributing 
thee Beautiful Roses, We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants <uitable ow immediate bloom, safely by mail, 
at all po-t-offices. N er Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, x. 12 for $23 19 tor 833 
26 for $43 35 for 35% 3 75 for $103 100 for $1 3. 
Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture (6v 
p.clegantly illustrated), and choose from over Five 
fundre Finest Sorts, Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 


West __ Wet Grove, Cheater Co., Pa 


Hardy Plants and Bulbs. 


For the finest and most complete collections of the 
above. see our New Descriptive Catalogue. All the New 
as well ax the Best Old varieties will be found in it. 
Very complete collections of Lilies, Irises, Clematis, 
etc.; Lilium Harrisii, Tenuifolium, Auratum, ete. ; 
Clematis Jackmani, and C. coccinea, “Scarlet Deen. 
tis,” Viola pedata bicolor. **Pansy Violet,” New 
Phioxes, ** Porcupine Plant,”” Hardy G ladiolus, Ferns 
and Grasses. Special low rates to large purchasers and 
dealers. Catalogue mailed free to al whe apply for it. 


WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock DRAWER E, Passaic, N. J. 





ER UL TEST eesie 
ak . 
PRICES LOW. RYUITS! aU AHARTEED. 
NEW CATALOGUE sss Pr mya 
nion D 


( Estab. 1855) 
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MYERS ae DECECO 
All pene Siphon 
Chinal ie Water- 
Water- Closet 
Closet and large 
Jn one Stock 
piece with PLUMBERS? 
combined. SUPPLIES, 

















MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
} 94 Beekman St., New York. 





ALWAYS USE THE BEST, 
WHICH IS THE 


Rubber Paint. 


i tor Catalogne and Sample 


3 Rubber Paint Co., 
750, 752, 754 Washington St., 
_NEW YORK. 


100 SCRAP-BOOK PICTURES, i(c. ; 100 
Transfer Pictures. We. + 20 Gem Chromos, doe. : 
or the lot for 25e, 


Name this magazine. H..£, SLaYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


THE 


GREAT Food FLOUR. 


> = 


38 CLARK ST. 


mm ALL THE GLUTEN 
my OF WHEAT 


The most Nutritious and Cheapest Flour 
known, The best food for ail, in health or sickness. 
| Best dict in the world for 


Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
Testimonials from the mcst eminent Physicians in 
ALL PARTS OF THE U, 8. 


Makes the most palatable bread. Its value as a food 


| for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 


our Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent 
to any address, and shows the structure E 
and chemical properties of wheat. 


Mill Price, $7.00 per Barrel. 


_One Agent Wanted in Every Town, 


WHEATLAND NEW PEACHES ! 
EARLY CANADAD scr, cione or ics send mans 
CARFIELD both targe ni mil TINES: 

.. With Colored Plate 
WACER omen, etc.,wit le 


und Calendar for ‘84, sent Free 
H.S. Anderson.UntonSprings,\ Y 


OUR BEST WORDS. 


Monthly, Eight Pages of Three Columns Each. 


Its Motrro.—‘In essentials, Unity ; in non-eseen- 


tials, Liberty ; in all things, Charity.” 


Devoted to the interests of Church, School, and 
Home. While frankly maintaining that form of Chris- 
tianity known as Unitarian, yet it would emphasize 
the Unit rather than the Avian. 

TERMS: 


Single Copy, one year, 


| Five to Ten copies to one addrese, e ach, 


Twenty to Forty copies to one address, each, 
Specimen Copy Sent Free, 
J. L. DOUTHIT, 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 


with ten 
} ol wood On showing the im 
between the HOME and the SALOON, ‘and 
exhibiting startling statistics. 24 pages. Price only 
ten cents. Address NaTIONAL ‘TEMPERANCE So- 


cLETY, 58 Reade St., N.Y, J. N, Stearns, Agent. 


Address, 
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& WELLS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Health in the Household; or, 


Hrersntc Cooxery. By Susanna W. Dodds, M.D. 
12mo, 600 pages, extra cloth or oil-cloth binding, $2. 
Undoubtedly the most complete and extensive work 
on the subject of the healthfal preparation of food ever 
published. The author writes from a large experience 
and is thoroughly competent for the work. Hand- 


somely bound in extra cloth or in oil-cloth binding. 
Agents can do well with it. 


A Bachelor’s Talks about Mar- 


RieD Lirz AND Turtnes ApgacentT. By Rev. Wm. 
12mo, 


Arcmuan, D.D., author of “ Life at Home. * 
extra cloth, $1.50. 

In this new volume Dr. Aikman writes in a picasant 
and chatty manner fn the form of sketches, noting his 
observations from a bachelor’s stand-point, with man 
hints and angeiees that will be heartily enjoyed an 
—= he work should be in the hands of all 
Classes. 


Horses: Their Feed and their 
Fser. A Manua! of Horse Hygiene, invaluable to 
the Veteran and the Novice. Pointing out the 
causes of disease and bow to prevent and counter- 
act them. ByC. E. Page, M.D., author of “ How to 
Feed the Baby,” “Natural Cure,” etc., with a 
Treatise and Notes on Shoeing, by Sir Geo. Cox 
and Col. M. C. Weld. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


We bave in this volome a work that has long been 
needed, calling attention to better methods of feeding 
and caring for this most valuable of all d tic ani- 
mais. The work should be in the hands of every owner 
of am animal, no matter how poor or how good, and we 
believe the suggestions will be found new to nearly 
every one, and wertby of the fullest investigation. 





The Movement Cure. Embrac- 
ing the History and Philosophy of this system of 
Medical Treatment, with examples of Single Move- 
ments, the processes of Massage and directions for 
their use in various forms of chronic diseases, form- 
ing a complete manual of exercises, together witha 
summary of the principles of general hygiene. By 
Geo. H. Taylor, A.M., M.D. New and Enlarged 
edition, price $1.50. 

The work on the “* Movemen: Cure” having been ont 
ef print for some time, and there still being an active 
demand for information on the subject, the author has 
added about 100 pages of new matter. e work is am- 
ply illustrated with nearly 100 usefal engravings. 


Mothers and Daughters. A 
Manual of Hygiene for Women and the Household. 
Tilustrated. By Mrs. E.G. Cook, M.D. 12mo, ex- 
tra cloth, $1.50. 


“ Written oy & woman who speaks from the stand- 
point of an educated experience. Its style is simple, 
chaste, and earnest, and it treats of subjects which it 
vastly concerns wives, mothers, 
know.” — Christian Intelligencer. 


| Massage. 


Directions for its Application in all forms of chi onic 
diseases. By Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. 12mo. Price $1.50 
Dr. Taylor is the pioneer of the movement cure as a 
system of medical treatment, and he has also thorough- 
ly systematized the principles of mas and their ap- 
plications. This new work explains the new method 
80 fully as to bring the matter within easy comprehen- 
sion of all intelligent persons. 


The Indications of Character 
as manifested in the general shape of the head and 
the form of the face. By H. 8. Drayton. New edi- 
tien, paper, 25 cents. 

A new and enlarged edition of this practical and 
suggestive little manual has been published. Its un- 
expected sale has led the author to prepare additional 
matter on the same subject, and it will be found a most 
useful and suggestive k to teachers and parents 
and to all who wish to read the “signs of character” 
in the people they may meet. : 


Tobacco: Its Physical, Intellectual, 
and Moral Effect on the Human System. By Dr. 
Wm. Alcott, with notes and additions by Nelson 
Sizer. Paper, 25 cents. 


Tea and Coffee: Its Physical, In- 
tellectual, and Moral Effect on the Human System. 
By Dr. Alcott, with notes and additions by Nelson 
Sizer. Paper, 25 cents. 


believi 
by additional matter presenting the more recent phases 
of the subject, notes and additions have been made by 
Mer. Sizer, whose observations have been very extended. 


A Catechism of Phrenology, 
illustrating the Principles of the Science, by meaus 
of short conversational questions and answers 
thus adapting it alike to young and old. Paper' 
price 50 cents. 

We have here a very valuable little work, present 
the subject in a familiar manner by questions an 
answers, adapting it for home study, and for the use of 
teachers who wish to place it in the hands of their 
scholars for class study. 


The Health Miscellany. A 


series of papers on Health topics. Price 25 cents. 

We have collected together a number of papers on 
important subjects relating to health, including Dr. 
Trall's articles on Catarr 
Baneful Habits affecting Health ; The Teeth, and How 
to Care for them; The a 
Diseases ; yo Fever; How to Restore Life in the 
Apparently 2 
Clothe the Babies ; tting used to it; etc. Single 
articles are well worth the price of all. 


How to Study Character; or, 


Thomas A. Hyde. 50 cents. 
In this work it is shown that Phrenol 





Will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO., 





753 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


Giving the Principles and | 


3 9398399859550 
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Dr. Alcott’s works have had a wide circulation, and | 
their usefulness would be greatly increased | 


and Kheumatism; also } 





k-ache ; Causes of Malarial / 


epg We ga Dwellings ; How to || 


Tux Trus Basis ror THE ScreNce oF Minv. By | 


is the only || 
and daughters to | reliable method for a proper estimate of character. 





